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Three good reasons why you should sell 


TRAVELERS TRIPLE PROTECTION... 
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"| want to make sure Helen and the kids are well 


taken care of, especially if my death should hap- Z 
4 


pen during the next 20 years, when our expenses 






will be the greatest. That’s why | chose low-cost 
Triple Protection Life Insurance.” 


S| 
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“We've just bought a house with a 20-year mort- 
gage. I'd hate to think that Mary might have to give 
up that home if something should happen to me. We 
got Triple Protection for the full amount of the mort- 
gage, because this Life Insurance costs so little.” 
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3. “| want to be certain my son has a good education 


and the right start in life. I've looked them all over, 


and Triple Protection gives more protection per pre- 


\ 


mium dollar than any other Life Insurance plan I've 


seen.” 
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Do you know any families like these? If so, you can tell them about Triple Protection 
Life Insurance, the plan that pays the beneficiary three times the face value of the 
policy during the period when insurance protection is needed most. Let your nearest 
Travelers Life Office show you more about how you can sell Triple Protection. 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY ~~ _ Hartford, Connecticut 
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. . . WHEN The Prudential's new mortgage ridcr is used with the Company's low cost 
Modified Life 3 plan. 


Don L., a young family man, age 30, with a 20 year $12,000 mortgage, was amazed to find 
that he could obtain complete mortgage pro'ection for about 1%, of the amount of his 
present mortgage. And this included $5,000 of permanent protection which would provide 
him a cash retirement fund of $2,885 at age 65. 


Yes, this combination reduces a mountainous mortgage problem down to a molehill of a 
premium. No wonder Agents, Brokers, prospects and policyowners like these Prudential riders 


on new Prudential policies. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
HOME OFFICE . . . NEWARK, N. J. 





THE PRUDENTIAL 


A MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Something Old 


S the importance of industry and the ma- 

chine takes precedence over the individual 
as a means of livelihood, so too, fashions in in- 
surance innovation have changed. Today, new 
insurances are designed to offset misadventure 
from instrumentalities rather than from people. 
Such recent insurance coverage as aircraft and 
motor vehicle—directly—and liability, compensa- 
tion, group life and accident and health—indirectly 
—are examples. 

In the early years of the eighteenth century, 
many and strange were the outcroppings of the 
insurance idea. Of some, only the names remain, 
without explanatory data; others were little more 
than wagering agreements dignified by the cogno- 
men of insurance. A few of these odd phases of 
“insurance” were styled lottery, surrender of 
fortress, voice of singer, personal adventures, 
deposit, commission, profits, law-suit, birth, vol- 
canic eruption, earthquake, bachelors, bargain, 
christening or baptismal, honor or chastity, 
prices of stocks and funds, emigrant, marriage, 
dilapidation, flood or inundation, and allotment 
of subscriptions. Most of these were protecting 
against the evil of one or more individuals. 
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Life Insurance 


A RECENT issue of Life Insurance 
News Data, published by the Institute of 
Life Insurance, shows that invested assets 
of life insurance companies on Februa 
29, 1948, were slightly more than fifty 
billion dollars.. The release also present 
the adjoining chart, which shows interes 
earnings at an all time low in 1947 o 
2,88 per cent. The 1930-1939 average 
was 4.10 per cent. Few realize that these 
rates represent an annual loss in earning; 
to life insurance policy-holders of abo 


$610,000,000. 


NFLATION is no respecter of methods to in 

crease income. The Family Economics Bureat 
of the Northwestern National Life of Minneapoli§ 
is authority for the information that the curren 
high cost of living has invaded even the sacref 
domain of the ancient and “honorable” art @ 
swindling. 


The classic fraud of the secret cache of th 
imprisoned Mexican now requires nearly $400,00 
to lure the trusting “sucker.” Once he could & 
had for less than $200,000. But then the expensé 
of securing half the treasure was only $3,500 
The price now is $8,000. 


The prospect of “easy money” has never lost 
its appeal. Down the years the gold that lie 
over the horizon has brought poverty to the fami 
lies of untold millions of men, otherwise hones} 
and reliant on industry for their financial futur 
The fortune that life insurance brings has behind 
it years of love and sacrifice and is the produt 
of centuries of human genius and planning. 
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In Action 


Editor THE SPECTATOR 


pi institution of life insurance is some seventy-five million people joined 
H FE in corporate units for the purpose of offsetting the financial tribulation 
that death, old age and dismemberment occasion. To effect an equitable allotment 
of the funds involved and to undertake such other tasks as are essential to the 
weal of members, each company utilizes a management or officers and directors. 

Among the duties of management is the organization of a group of employees 
who, instilled with the social worth of their calling, undertake to expand the in- 
fluence of the company they represent through new memberships, and a continu- 
ing service designed to see that the benefits, prospective and actual, are realized 
to the ultimate. This latter band, through a century of progress, has made an 
unsurpassed contribution to the American way of life. No nation can boast even 
an approximation of the standard of living enjoyed by the average American 
family. No nation has the resources available for the development of commerce 
and industry. No nation has ready a reserve fund of money for international 
purposes—peace or war—as has the United States. These are the assets of an 
insured America. This benign accumulation of wealth is a tribute to the zeal and 
toil of the field missionaries of life insurance. Agency progress, in turn, has been 
always the responsibility of company management. 

The officers of the company act for the policyholders. They plan company 
organization in conformity with existing laws. They secure the necessary capital 
for operation. They determine the class of investments. They decide on the type 
and cost—both original and subsequent—of policy contracts. They influence the 
operational and professional status of the agency force. The company officers are 
expected to represent the life insurance institution before the public and the Stxte 
on such matters as investments, rates, policies and taxation. As to the latter, this 
holds true whether the taxes, directly or indirectly, apply to the company as a 
corporate unit or to the proceeds of the policies of individuals—policyholders and 
beneficiaries—who are members of the company. The agents in such matters, are 
obligated only to interpret the views and requirements of the policyholders to the 


company officers—not to public officials. 


Something Govrowed 


AVINGS are fundamental to our free enter- 
prise system, and the uninhibited flow of 


Something “/rue 


CASUAL insurance student once observed 
that insurance prem‘ums, including those of 


savings into capital is essential to the proper 
functioning of our economy as we know it. Sav- 
ings are converted into capital in the form of 
either debt or equity. If we hope to move ahead 
economically and on an even keel, the volume of 
equity financing must keep pace with the creation 
of debt. If it is not keeping pace, as some au- 
thorities argue, it might be well for us to ex- 
plore this field more thoroughly, to study the 
various factors involved, and then to ask ourselves 
what, if anything, we can do about it. We should 
at least consider these questions because we know 
that life insurance is probably the most important 
single funnel through which the accumulation of 
personal savings flows into the capital markets. 


The annual savings accumulations of the life 
insurance business may on occasions be almost 
equal to the annual aggregate of all other forms 
of private savings combined—George L. Harrison, 
New York Life. 


all classes, should prove to be the most equitable 
basis for all taxation. 


Under his theory, values of life and property 
being determined by the owner would be appraised 
most accurately. If there was a tendency toward 
excess valuation, the over-insurance would be re- 
flected or discouraged by added taxes. These 
would be paid by the policyholder. Any effort 
to escape taxes would result certainly in in- 
adequate protection and real loss, should mis- 
adventure bring about destruction or death. 


The fallacies in this scheme of taxation are 
many and obvious to even the most superficial 
thinker. A primary purpose of all insurance is 
to prevent economic waste and to replace, at least 
temporarily, by money, loss of productivity of a 
life or a piece of property. In life insurance, 
there is family love as a prevailing motive. This, 
the tax factor would defeat. 
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HE whir and whirl of a slingshot always fascinated 

me as a youngster. The slingshot, as you know, 

is a device for throwing stones at a distant ob- 
ject, and consists of a strap attached to two strings. 
A stone is placed in the strap and the ends of the 
strings held tightly in one hand. The sling is then 
whirled rapidly around in a circle and the missile 
thrown by suddenly letting go of one of the strings. 
Due to centrifugal force the stone goes off at a tangent 
when released. The biblical story of David and Goli- 
ath illustrates the use of a slingshot in the hands of a 
competent marksman. Goliath was the champion war- 
rior of the Philistines and a physical giant of extra- 
ordinary strength. Eventually he was challenged to 
a duel by David. When the combat started, David 
placed a stone in his sling, whirled it at tremendous 
speed and finally let go. The stone hit Goliath in the 
head, killing him instantly. 


Opposing Influences Always Present 


Astronomy furnishes us with a prime example of 
this centrifugal force—and how it can be and is neutral- 
ized. The earth rotates around the sun. It makes a 
complete orbit once every year. The earth would go 
off at a tangent but for the superior force of the sun. 
The latter’s pull neutralizes the earth’s tendency to 
do so. Thus we go round and round the sun, as a 
sling, and the earth is held steadily to its course. 

In everyday life, our ideals whirl around in our heads 
in hope of being flung out into the world for full real- 
ization. However, they are constrained and held back 
by the powerful forces of routine living. Opposing in- 
fluences are always present and man is often crushed 
by the ensuing conflict, which he is unable to avoid. 
As he becomes enmeshed in life’s involvements, his 
ideals go round and round in his head, without out- 
ward expression and proper realization. Thus his ideals 
are lodged in a slingshot. 

Like statues, we build our dreams with materials 
carved out of hopes and fond desires. But oh! How we 
weep and tremble when the statuary crumbles! The 
only escape lies in the storehouse of memories and in 
the nobility of a lofty desire. The eminent poet, Robert 
Browning, expressed it excellently when he wrote the 
lines “What I aspired to be and was not—comforts 
me.” Therefore, when we pass judgment on man, we 
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Ideals in a Slingshot 








must not only look at him—but also into him. We 
must discover his ideals, his hopes and his expecta- 
tions. What he aspired to be—even though he failed 
to attain it. We must evaluate him with a seeing mind 
and an understanding heart. 

Every normal individual at some time or other in his 
life feels an irresistible longing to do scme good and 
noble act. Life discovers its springs of excellence in 
these deep-rooted impulses to do our best. Renewed 
evidences of this desire are healthy manifestations. 
Our ideals must mingle with our daily pursuits but 
the roughage of making a living cuts sharp inroads 
upon the attainment of our nobler impulses. Times 
seem so serious, and disappointments so keen, we fail 
to realize that life is an adventure in emotional pleas- 
ures and keen disappointments. Hopes that come true 
and dreams that crumble to dust. We are swept up- 
ward to heights cf ecstasy and then reduced to the 
levels of deep regret. Man’s ideal yesrning, and the 
counterforces ecting upon him, determines his course 
through life. 

In these post-war days, one of the finest concepts 
we are striving for is the growth of democracy through- 
out the world. It is not sufficient for one to love his 
country simply because he was born there. If he had 
been born elsewhere, his love of country would have 
been transplanted elsewhere. But the ideal—democ- 
racy—does not change from place to place, from one 
land to another. It is a universal concept of imperish- 
able value to be sought for everybody—everywhere 
At present, that ideal may be unrealizzble, but the 
struggle to attain it is an ennobling experience. Thus 
character is built. 
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Realization Keeps Hope Bright 


Every school boy studying geometry can illustrate on 
the blackboard the relationship of the tangent to the 
circle and every youngster, who has used a slingshot, 
understands how it works in reality. It does not re h 
quire the gift of a fine mathematical mind to appreciate 
that simple concept. The tangent is the yearning for 
perfection and the circle is the restraining pull 0 
reality. The realization of this principle keeps the 
fires of hope burning brightly. And so, one can easily 
understand and appreciate the important lesson which 
the slingshot teaches. 
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PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
for a PROFESSIONAL CAREER 


At Mutual Life we appreciate that certain 
native abilities are essential for success in a life 
insurance selling career. We look for those 
particular abilities—through aptitude testing 
and specially conducted interviews—whenever 
a prospective Field Underwriter is being con- 
sidered for appointment. 


But a Mutual Life Field Underwriter is 
expected to do much more than sell life insur- 
ance policies. He must develop a thorough 
knowledge of life insurance; he must learn to 
apply life insurance to satisfy human needs; he 
must learn to coordinate life insurance with 
other types of assets, to provide his policy- 
holders with maximum value and protection. 


Those are the objectives of our 3-year on-the- 
job training program. 


The training schedule is a demanding one, 
which includes: 3 years of carefully supervised 
study and field work, 6 periodic regional sem- 
inars conducted by representatives of the 
Home Office Training Division, and 11 written 
examinations. 


The completion of the program gives each 
new Mutual Life Field Underwriter a thorough 
grounding in life insurance fundamentals, tax 
and business insurance, and the principles of 
his Company’s operations. We believe it quali- 
fies him to perform a public service that is 
professional in concept and practice. 


Our 2nd Century of Service 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


3 
%, 


ae 


34 Nassau Street, New York 5, N.Y. Puoured, x 


Puoome Alexander E. Patterson, President 
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trends were discussed by out- 

standing thought-leaders at 
the eighth annual forum sponsored 
by the New York Chapter of the 
American Society of Chartered Life 
Underwriters at the Town Hall in 
New York City, April 16. Harry 
Krueger, C. L. U., of the firm of 
Krueger & Davidson, New York 
City, general agents of the North- 
western Mutual Life, Milwaukee, 
served as general chairman of the 
meeting. (See Page 28). 

M. Albert Linton, president of the 
Provident Mutual Life, Philadel- 
phia, was moderator of the pro- 
gram, summing up and conducting 
an open forum discussion after each 
speaker’s address and recounting the 
highlights of the day’s discussions 
at the end of the day. 

A feature of the noon hour was 
the presentation of the color film 
“The New America,” sponsored and 
presented by Life Magazine. Using 
live narration, background music 
and a three-dimensional effect, at- 
tained through the use of five pro- 
jectors, the film presented the 
unique story of America, its poten- 
tialities, its greatness and possibili- 
ties. 

The program for the day included 
“Medical Expense Insurance—A Uni- 
versal Present Day Problem”—by 
John S. Thompson, president of the 


es economic and social 
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Mutual Benefit Life, Newark; “Pres- 
ent Credit Policies” by Dr. Marcus 
Nadler, professor of banking and 
finance, New York University, and 
“Some Observations About Money” 
by George L. Harrison, president, 
New York Life. 


JOHN S. THOMPSON 
President, Mutual Benefit Life, Newark 


Medical expense protection on a 
voluntary basis is working effec- 
tively today throughout the country 
and does not involve the handicaps 
which are incurred under a compul- 
sory system, John S. Thompson, 
president cf the Mutual Benefit Life, 
Newark, told attendants. There are 
now some 60 Medical-Surgical Plans 
in operation in about 30 states, with 
an aggregate of more than 7,000,000 
persons insured. 

“The Medical Service Plan idea 
may not be the final answer to the 
question as to how the cost of med- 
ical care may best be assessed under 
modern conditions,” Mr. Thompson 
said, “but it is a rational plan ar- 
ranged to suit certain conditions 
which are indispensable to the co- 
operation of many physicians. What- 
ever plan is developed, it must be 
shaped with due regard of, first, 
promoting the continued growth of 
the medical profession and, second, 
arranging for their compensation in 
a way Satisfactory to them.” 






M. ALBERT LINTON 


No plan can succeed without the 
cooperation of the medical profes- 
sion, Mr. Thompson added, and the 
rendition of medical care requires 
the goodwill of physicians and sur- 


geons. Comparing the voluntary 
and compulsory methods of ap- 
proach, he summed up the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of each as 
follows: 

Voluntary plans have the advan- 
tage of maintaining the quality of 
medical service; providing free 
choice of physician and patient; and 
meeting the needs of _ indigent 
groups on a cost-plus basis, with 
expenses covered by municipalities 
or states. On the other hand, they 
have the disadvantage of being lim- 
ited in scope and slow in develop- 
ment; some limitations are unavoid- 
able if costs are to be kept down; a 
certain portion of the medical pro- 
fession do not respond to the neces- 
sary discipline and control; and 
coverage is available only to em- 
ployed groups. 

The compulsory plan has the ad- 
vantage of being comprehensive; 
providing immediate results; bring- 
ing all available personnel] and 
equipment into service without Te 
gard to economic status; possibility 
of emphasis on preventive medicine; 
abating the destructive financial 
consequences to individual families 
of catastrophic illness. It also ha 
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JOHN S. THOMPSON 


the disadvantage of having an enor- 
mous cost; possibly finding insuffi- 
cient physicians to participate will- 
ingly; raising question of adequacy 
of numbers of doctors, dentists and 
nurses available, even if participa- 
tion were complete; requiring many 
controls which might affect the 
quality and quantity of medical 
service; probably requiring a fun- 
damental change in the basis of 
compensation for physicians; making 
medical profession less attractive 
and thus effect a decline; eliminate 
free choice of physician and patient; 
create maximum underwriting haz- 
ards, if set up on a national basis. 


DR. MARCUS NADLER 


Professor of Banking and Finance, 
New York University 

Additional controls over the 
money market and credit expansion 
will probably be sought by the 
monetary authorities of the country, 
if the inflationary spiral becomes 
accentuated, Dr. Marcus Nadler, 
professor of banking and finance at 
New York University, told the 
Forum audience. 

“The monetary authorities will 
not be likely to rely solely on the 
limited powers left to them, should 
the inflationary spiral continue up- 
wards,” Dr. Nadler said. “One may 
lake it for granted that they will 
eideavor to obtain new controls, 


, GEORGE L. HARRISON 


which might include the power to 
increase Yreserve requirements, to 
change the present system of fixing 
reserve requirements and to exer- 
cise more effective qualitative con- 
trol over the expansion of credit.” 


Passing of the tax-reduction bill, 


coupled with need for rearming, has 


raised the question of a possible 
deficit and consequent revamping of 
national credit policies, Dr. Nadler 
said. 

‘The present credit policies of the 
monetary authorities rest on two 
props,” he said, “first, the mainte- 
nance of an orderly government 
bond market and, second, the re- 
demption of Treasury obligations 
held primarily by the Reserve and 
commercial banks. 

“Through this policy the Reserve 
Banks, despite the fact that they 
acquired a large amount of long- 
term government obligations, were 
able to reduce their holdings of gov- 
ernment securities and thus narrow 
the credit base of the country and 
reduce the ability of the banks to 
create additional deposits through 
lending and investing. So long as 
the surplus of the Treasury is main- 
tained and the authorities are able 
through their redemption policy to 
counteract the reserve balances cre- 
ated by the acquisition of govern- 
ment securities, this policy can and 
will be effective. 






“An entirely different problem 
will arise, however, if the surplus of 
the Government is converted into a 
deficit. The recent action of the 
Congress in lowering taxes by 4,800 
million dollars plus the need for re- 
arming, which during the next fis- 
cal year may increase military ex- 
penditures by an additional 3 to 4 
billion dollars, have created the 
possibility that the present surplus 
may be converted into a deficit. 
Once this occurs and particularly if 
the volume of bank deposits should 
rise through increased lending and 
investing the monetary authorities 
will find themselves before a very 
difficult task. If they then wish to 
curb credit expansion they will have 
to abandon the present policy of 
maintaining the government bond 
market unless, of course, they ob- 
tain new powers over the money 
market and over credit expansion 
by the commercial banks. 

“As conditions are at present it is 
highly doubtful whether the mone- 
tary authorities will abandon their 
policy of maintaining the govern- 
ment bond market. First, such a 
move would greatly complicate the 
refunding operations of the Treas- 
ury and would materially increase 
the debt burden of the country 
which already exceeds 5 billion 
dollars. Second, the stability of the 


(Continued on Page 55) 
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Records 


665 1OW important are records to 
H an insurance company?” 
If anyone were to ask you that 

question you would probably laugh 

at him and say, “Why without rec- 
ords there couldn’t be any insur- 
ance companies.” 

And you would be dead right. 

The great number of operations 
carried on by the insurance indus- 
try affecting millions of people 
require literally billions of records 
for the proper functioning of the 
business. Every insurance office 
has its quota of files: “live” and 
“dead” files; policies, claims, cor- 
respondence, and so on down 
through an interminable list. 

There is no convenient method 
that can be used to cut down the 
number of records, yet every single 
record costs money. Records have 
to be printed, handled, stored and 
protected, and every one of these 
operations is an added expense. 
With operating costs still rising, 
any plan to save money by expedit- 
ing record-handling would be wel- 
come. 

Perhaps that is why the National 
Office Management Association de- 
cided that its program for 1948 
would stress the installation of 
equipment that would save time 
and labor. With the wide variety 
of equipment of this type that is 
now available, the executive who 
neglects to investigate the possibili- 
ties of installing modern equipment 
in his office, may be letting hun- 
dreds of dollars slip through his 
fingers every year. 
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Dan Maggin, former insurance company executive, 


now executive vice-president of Diebold, Inc., Canton, O., 


tells of substantial savings in space, 


time and labor adoption of modern record handling 


systems are affecting throughout the country. 


Since we are primarily concerned 
with insurance companies, let’s see 
if we can’t discover just how rec- 
ord-keeping cuts into the profits 
of an insurance company or agency. 
First of all the record space occu- 
pied by records must be considered. 
When you consider that most large 
insurance offices are located in met- 
ropolitan areas where rental fees 
are expensive, the space taken up 
by thousands of records becomes 
a large item in the expense ac- 
count. “Dead” files, of course, do 
not have to be kept handy at all 
times, and they can be stored in a 
location where the rent is not so 
prohibitive, but the active files, 
which are constantly being referred 
to, must be readily available. 

Another important consideration 
in this matter of records is their 
protection. Records must be guarded 
against theft, insects and rodents, 
and the ever-present threat of fire. 





As an example of just how impor- 
tant protection of records is, we 
might cite the San Francisco earth- 
quake and fire of 1906 in which the 
insurance offices of that city were 
plunged into chaos when their rect- 
ords were destroyed. 

Proper protection is absolutely 
essential, for the loss of valuable 
records has very often proven dis- 
astrous, costing far more than any 
means of protection. 

A third item of expense with re- 
gard to records is the cost of hand- 
ling and processing the _ records. 
The easier and simpler it is for 
clerks and typists to make entries 
on records, the more records they 
can handle. Thus, if a girl cal 
process 50 cards an hour, and she # 
paid a dollar an hour, it costs you 
two cents for every record that 
she processes. If the installation of 
some new device will enable he 
to process 100 cards an hour, costs 
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on that particular function will be 
cut by 50 per cent. 

With these ideas in mind, THE 
SpecTATOR set out to find someone 
who would know enough about in- 
surance and new office equipment 
to discuss the general topic, “Im- 
proved office methods can help in- 
surance companies.” 

Someone thought of Dan Maggin, 
a former insurance executive who 
left the insurance business to be- 
come executive vice-president of 
Diebold, Inc., a firm that has been 
building bank vaults, safes and 
office equipment for many years. 
We had questions primed for Mr. 
Maggin, and thought that he would 
be the ideal man to answer them. 

We started right off with a bang. 
“What,” we asked him, “have the 
office equipment manufacturers to 
offer insurance companies that will 
heln them to: 1) save storage space 
for records, 2) protect valuable 
records, and 3) speed-up the hand- 
ling of records?” 

Within a few minutes we knew 
for sure that we had picked the 
right man. 

Mr. Maggin showed us one instal- 
lation that answered our whole 
question—all three parts, too. It 
was a photo of some Diebold Card- 
ineer Files that were in use in the 
Idaho Mutual Benefit Company of 
Boise, Idaho. These Cardineers 
hold cards that would occupy far 
more space in any other type of 
filing system; they are built to fit 
a Diebold receding door safe, so 
that when the office is closed they 
are simply rolled into the safe, 
where they remain protected and 
secure until they are needed again; 
and they make it possible for a 
clerk to work speedily with no lost 
motion, (See picture above) 

There was our question neatly 
answered in no more than a few 
minutes. 

At this point Mr. Maggin inter- 
Tupted the interview. “Of course 
you know,” he said, “that there 
are any number of companies 
manufacturing equipment calcu- 


Te 


PICTURES: The clerk shown working at the 
top of this page is enabled to speed up ma- 
chine billing through the use of the elec- 
trically controlled Diebold Cardineer at 
the Idaho Mutual Benefit Association in 
Boise, Idaho. The picture underneath shows 
how Idaho Mutual's Cardineers are rolled 
into receding door safes for protection. 
Note the foot pedal which is used to turn 
the Cardineer electrically. At right is a 
battery of manual Cardineers in-use at the 
Motorist Mutual Insurance Company of 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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lated to make offices more efficient. 
Naturally, my business is to know 
how Diebold can do just that. I’m 
not in a position to tell you about 
the others.” 

We said that we could understand 
his position, but that we felt that a 
good exposition of one company’s 
products would serve as a spring- 
board for further investigation if 
enough interest was shown in the 
topic. 


Company President Pleased 


Getting back to the Cardineer in- 
stallation at the Idaho Mutual Bene- 
fit offices, we also learned that these 
machines enabled that company to 
use machine posting for the first 
time, a change that enabled them to 
cut their time for entries of pre- 
mium payments by a considerable 
margin. D. Clarence Borup, presi- 
dent of the Idaho company, said in 
a letter, “This is the first time we 
have ever placed our ledger ac- 
counts on a bookkeeping machine. 
Through the use of the Cardineers 
it has been possible for us to place 
many thousands of accounts at the 
finger tips of our machine operators 
for accurate, neat and fast posting 
of premium payments . . . we now 
have a printed record of all posting 
which must correspond with our 
daily journal and proving that our 
posting is absolutely correct, not 
only as to the amount posted, but 
that it was posted to the correct 
account . . Our operators tell us 
that they like the Cardineer for 
machine posting better than any 
other method they have used, be- 
ing able to locate the correct ac- 
count with ease and the speed with 
which the card can be removed 
and then placed back on the seg- 
ment.” 

These Cardineers, incidentally, are 
electrically operated and they really 
do make things simpler for the 
operator, since they leave both 
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hands free for posting. All the 
operator does to turn the Cardineer 
is to tilt a foot pedal—a tilt one 
way moves the Cardineer forward, 
the other way brings it back—and 
she has the next card to be posted 
right on tap. (See picture Page 11) 

Mr. Maggin then told us an in- 
teresting story about the Motorists 
Mutual Insurance Company of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. It seems that this 
company had such a growing ac- 
cumulation of records that the ever- 
expanding number of old-type file 
cabinets was crowding them out of 
their building! Motorists Mutual in- 
stalled Cardineers, and cut their 
floor space occupied by records 
right in half. This 50 per cent sav- 
ing in space was possible because 
just one of the Cardineers shown 
in the Motorists Mutual installation 
(See picture Page 11) holds over 
5,000 records. And that isn’t all—the 











company estimates that their op. 
erators can save at least 30 per cen 
of the time they formerly took ty 
move back and forth, opening ang 
closing the old vertical files tha 
had been in use. 


Saves 40% Floor Space 


Another man who was very much 
pleased with the results that he ob. 
tained from the installation 
Cardineers is Julio Correa, man. 
ager of the statistical division of 
the American Mutual Liability In. 
surance Company of Boston. Ina 
letter to Diebold, he says, “We are 
glad to inform you that we have 
been using Cardineers effectively 
with respect to quick and efficient 
handling of our active claim losses, 
and history and reserve card ree. 
ords. About one year of use of this 
equipment has resulted in personne] 
economies, and 40 per cent saving 
in floor space.” 

This installation of Cardineers 
at American Mutual places all 
240,000 records, and all the equip- 
ment necessary for handling them 
into a very small space. (See pic- 
ture below) As a matter of fact, 
that 40 per cent saving of floor 
space that Mr. Correa mentions, 
represents over 700 square feet of 
valuable space that was released 
for other important work. 

“TI don’t want you to get the idea,” 
Mr. Maggin interrupted the dis- 
cussion momentarily, “that the 
Cardineer is the only type of file 
that we manufacture. We have a 
wide variety of files to suit every 


American Mutual Saves 700 Square Feet 


The Cardineer installations shown on this page are located at the American 


Mutual Liability Insurance Company of Boston, Massachusetts. 


Julio Correa, 


manager of the statistical division of the company stated that these Cardineers 
not only enabled his company to save 40% of its record storage space, but re- 


sulted in personnel economies as well. That 40% saving in space, incidentally, 
represents about 700 square feet that was released for other uses. 
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THE GIRL, right, is pouring water from a 
built-in hose into some ready-mixed chem- 
icals preparatory to starting up the Die- 
bold Flofilm automatic film processor. The 
other machine in the picture is the Flofilm 
camera, which occupies only 3.7 square feet 
of space. The photo below shows a girl 
franscribing copy from the Flofilm reader 
which can be used in broad daylight. 








purpose—cross-file Cardineers, in 
which the cards run at right angles 
to the main circle of the file, ver- 
tical tra-dex files, which combine 
easy visibility with quick accessi- 
bility, and our own Saf-T-Stak 
stee] storage files. All we have to 
know is what purpose the file is 
going to serve, and we will provide 
the right file to do the job prop- 
erly.” 

Our: association with the insur- 
ance business has made us very 
safety-conscious, so the reference 
to “Saf-T-Stak” made us sit up, 
poised with a question; Mr. Maggin 
saw that quizzical expression, and 
politely paused long enough for us 
to ask, “What are these ‘Saf-T-Stak’ 
files?” 


Unkempt Storage Rooms 

“If you have ever been to the 
record storage room of a company,” 
he said, “you know that they are 
often rather unkempt places. Some 
records are stuffed into old dis- 
carded steel files, some are crammed 
into wooden boxes, and some are 
even stuffed into cardboard con- 
tainers or just piled around in a 
chaotic fashion. Sometimes it is 
dificult to even walk through one 
of these store rooms, and I can only 
shudder when I think of someone’s 
ever having to locate something in 
those files. 

“While these records often look as 
if they were being kept around for 
some sort of a scrap paper collec- 
tion, actually they very often con- 
tain papers that are very valuable. 


“Naturally, when they are kept 
in these nondescript files there is 
ho uniformity; there is no system; 
and there is no protection, either 
from dust, dampness, vermin, rod- 
ents, or fire. 

“On the other hand, our Saf-T- 
Stak files are steel. They fit to- 
gether easily and neatly, both hori- 
zontally and vertically, and they 
can be piled right up to the ceiling 
without any danger of their falling, 
since they are held together with 
femovable clips. They hold papers 
or cards of any size you wish, and, 
what is more important, they keep 
out dust, insects and rodents, and, 
although they are not insulated, 
they do act as a fire retardent be- 


cause of their steel construction.” 

Mr. Maggin believes that the day 
is already in sight when huge stor- 
age spaces for records wiil be elim- 
inated entirely through the use of 
microfilm. Diebold has spent five 
years in research developing a 
handy office system for processing 
records on film, and the Diebold 
Flofilm process—a completely auto- 
matic arrangement for photograph- 
ing, developing film, and viewing 











the finished product—is the result 
of those five years work. 
“We have already shown a num- 


ber of insurance companies just 
how they could profit through the 
use of Flofilm. Just recently Cor- 
roon & Reynolds in New York had 
a complete system installed, and 
many other companies have had 
Flofilm for quite a long while. 
“Certainly microfilming is the 
ideal answer to your original prob- 
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lem of how to save space, protect 
records and speed handling. As a 
space-saver, one roll of film will 
hold several files, and records that 
formerly occupied whole rooms can 
now be stored in a small drawer. 
You couldn’t possibly find a better 
protection for records than micro- 
filming them. By simply making a 
duplicate of the rolls of film, and 
storing them in separate locations, 
anyone can have a perfectly fool- 
proof set of records. 

“And you can’t beat that Flofilm 
installation for speed in handling 
records. The Flofilm camera will 
microfilm records at the rate of 2,000 
to 3,000 an hour; the Flofilm proc- 
essor develops a whole roll of film 
automatically in less than an hour; 
and the Flofilm reader enables the 
operator to run through a hundred 
feet a minute with the flick of a 
switch.” 

Curiosity prompted us to carry 
on a little investigation at Corroon 
& Reynolds to see just how this 
microfilming was carried on. The 
camera occupies only 3.7 square 
feet of floor space, can be loaded 
in broad daylight, and automatically 
counts the records as they are in- 
serted. The girl operating the 
camera informed us that she learned 
all about the operation of the 
camera in about half an hour. 

The camera enables the operator 
to photograph one or two rows of 
images at various reductions. A 
built in positive printer is an extra 
added attraction, and the machine 
uses ordinary Mazda lamps. Papers 
can be up to 14 inches wide and any 
length may be microfilmed. 

Even more interesting to us was 
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in that “Lost and Found" department? 
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the Flofilm processor, which auto- 
matically develops microfilm in one 
hour. It seems that all you have 
to do is pour in pre-measured 
chemicals, add water with a built- 
in hose, insert the reel of raw 
microfilm, close the door, set the 
timer, push the switch and forget 
the whole business until you come 
back in about an hour to pick up 
the finished film. No darkroom, no 
complicated mixing or tending, and 
no handling of the film during proc- 
essing. The pushbutton age is upon 
us! (See picture Page 13, top) 
The third and final part of the 
Flofilm installation is the reader 
which looks something like a home 
television set. (See picture Page 13) 
Electric buttons speed the film 
backwards or forwards, or stop the 
film instantly at the desired image. 
The machine handles 16 mm. or 
35 mm. film, and it can be used in 
broad daylight, producing an im- 
age that is clear, bright and legible. 


On Contract Basis 


We asked Dan Maggin whether 
there was any way that a company 
could utilize Flofilm without actual- 
ly buying all the equipment as Cor- 
roon & Reynolds had. “There is 
something we can do,” Mr. Maggin 
said, “to accommodate offices that 
do not want to purchase the equip- 
ment outright. We have a system 
that enables a company to have its 
records microfilmed on a contract 
basis at so much per thousand. If 
company officers want their rec- 
ords microfilmed, but they do not 
want to purchase the Flofilm equip- 
ment, Diebold experts will micro- 



































film their records in their own of. 
fice, or at the Diebold office.” 

“There is just one more problem 
here, Mr. Maggin,” we said, “how 
does an office manager tell just how 
he can best use new office equip. 
ment? With so many new things 
on the market, how does he know 
which ones would benefit him ang 
help him to run his office mom 
efficiently? After all, when he 
sold on some major change, in 
cases he has to consult the board of 
directors before he can go ahead 
with his project. Or at very least 
he has to convince one or more of 
the firm’s officers. Wouldn’t he haye 
to practically put in a lot of work 
showing the benefit of installing 
Cardineers or Flofilm? 

Mr. Maggin chuckled. “No,” he 
laughed, “we don’t expect any man- 
ager to do our selling for us. The 
Diebold Systems Service takes care 
of that problem without cost or ob 
ligation. Our salesmen will study 
a company’s system and make ree 
ommendations, and, believe me, 
those recommendations are based 
on facts. On a strictly dollars and 
cents basis we will show you how 
much can be saved by the installa- 
tion of various Diebold equipment 

“No, we will do all the analyzing 
of the problem. All the office 
manager has to do is call us in for 
a consultation. Just look at a few 
of these surveys, and they will give 
you some idea of what we have 
done for others.” 

We spent quite some time looking 
over reports made by Diebold on 
several insurance companies. The 
surveys were such complete com- 
prehensive studies that we couldn't 
possible begin to describe them 
One thing we will note: what Mr. 
Maggin said about the proposition 
being put on a dollars and cents 
basis was true. The surveys were 
factual analyses; they said simply 
this is how your office is being run 
and this is how your office could 
be run more efficiently, and indi- 
cated just where the savings in 
clerical help could be made. 

Each survey ends up with a state- 
ment: 1) New office equipment 
costs this much; 2) In one year you 
will save so much; 3) Net savings 
first year—so much; 4) Estimated 
savings every year after the first 
year--so much. Nothing up the 
sleeve, no hidden ball play—just @ 
simple statement of facts. 

“We can help the insurance com- 
panies handle their records,” said 
Mr. Maggin in concluding the inter 
view, “but only if they give us @ 
opportunity to survey their prob 
lems. 
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are disappointed in the Reve- 

nue Act of 1948. Their dis- 
satisfaction stems not so much from 
what the Act does provide as from 
the fact that it does not include 
many of the corrective amendments 
they have been fighting for over 
a pericd of years. These long- 
sought reforms were discussed in 
detail in the April issue. This month 
we shall analyze and consider what 
the new law does provide and what 
it means to the underwriter and the 
public. 


Income Tax: The Act in Brief, 

(1) Reduces taxes on a medium 
percentage basis. 

(2) Increases exemptions and de- 
ductions. 

(3) Permits husbands and wives 
to split their incomes. 
Estate and Gift Taxes: 

(1) Reduces the taxable estate 
or gift by one-half, if transferred 
to husband or wife. 


Income Tax Rates 


The new law retains the same 
tentative tax rates contained in the 
prior law. However, the 5% re- 
duction from the total tax has been 
changed to the following: 

If the total tentative tax is $400 
or less, the reduction is 17% of the 
tax. 

If over $400, but not over 
$100,000, the reduction is $68 plus 
12% of the tax in excess of $400. 

If over $100,000, the reduction is 
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$12,020 plus 9.75% of the tax in ex- 
cess of $100,000. 


A Case In Point 


Under the prior law, if the total 
tax at the tentative rates amounted 
to $1,000, a reduction of 5%, or $50, 
was allowed, and the taxpayer paid 
$950. Under the new law, if the 
total tax at the tentative rates 
amounts to $1,000, a reduction of 
$140 is allowed; that is, 17% of 
$400, or $68, plus 12% of $600,or 
$72—a total reduction of $140. 

The total tax may not exceed 
77% of the taxpayer’s net inc-me. 
Under the prior law, this limitation 
was 85%%. 

The alternative tax rate of 50% 
maximum on capital gains has not 
been changed. 

The new law also provides an 
optional tax table applicable to ad- 
justed gross incomes of less than 
$5,000. 

Exemptions and Deductions 

Exemptions and deductions in the 
new law are as follows: 

Single person 

Married persons on joint 

return 

Each dependent 
*Taxpayer 65 years of age 

or over 

*Taxpayer’s spouse 65 years 

of age or over 

*Blind taxpayer 
*Blind spouse of taxpayer 600 

*These special exemptions are in 
addition to the other exemptions. 


For example: A husband and his 
wife, both 65 years of age or over, 
and both blind, would have possible 
total exemptions of $3,600. 

The status of the taxpayer, as to 
age and blindness, is to be de- 
termined as of the end of the tax- 
able year. A married taxpayer may 
not claim these special exemptions 
for his or her spouse, if such spouse 
is claimed as a dependent of an- 
other taxpayer. 

The provisions for the use of the 
“standard deduction” have been 
somewhat liberalized. Under the 
new law, if a husband and wife 
have combined adjusted gross in- 
come of $5,000 or more, they may 
take a standard deduction of $1,000, 
or 10% of their adjusted gross in- 
come, whichever is lower. In the 
prior law, under similar circum- 
stances, the maximum standard de- 
duction was $500. Unmarried tax- 
payers are also permitted to take 
a standard deduction of $1,000, or 
10% of adjusted gross income, 
whichever is lower. 

A deduction for medical expenses 
in excess of 5% of adjusted gross 
income is allowed in the new law 
as it was in the prior law. How- 
ever, the maximum amounts allow- 
able have been increased in certain 
cases. In the prior law, husband 
and wife making a joint return 
were allowed a maximum deduc- 
tion of $2,500. This has been in- 
creased to $3,750 if three exemp- 
tions are claimed (one dependent), 
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and to $5,000 if four or more ex- 
emptions are claimed (two or more 
dependents). The additional ex- 
emptions for taxpayers who are 
over 65 years of age or blind do not 
count in this caluculation—but only 
exemptions for dependents. 


Splitting Income 


Husbands and wives, who file a 
joint return, may split their com- 
bined income in two equal parts, 
compute the tax on one such part, 
and then multiply the tax by two. 
To a considerable extent, this 
change will equalize the treatment 
of married taxpayers in community- 
property and common-law States. 
In view of the fact that the laws 
of the various community-property 
States are not uniform, no attempt 
will be made to explain the effect 
of this inccme-splitting rule as be- 
tween the two types of States. 


Example: Husband has a salary 
of $8,000 for 1948, and pays local 
property taxes on his residence of 
$100, and medical expenses for him- 
self and his wife of $700. His wife 
has income from dividends of $2,000, 
and donates $1,600 to charity. 
Adjusted Gress Inccme of 

Husband and Wife ....$10,000.00 
Deductions: 


Charity (limited to 

15% of Adjusted 

Gross Income) .. $1,500 
Property Taxes .. 100 
Medical Expenses 

(in excess of 5% 

of Adjusted 

Gross Income) 

Excess of $700 

over $500 





Net Income 

Net income reduced by 
one-half 

One-half of exemptions 


One-half of net income re- 
duced by one-half of ex- 
emptions 

Tentative tax on $3,500 

Reduce by 17% of $400, or 
$68, plus 12% of $330, or 
$39.60—total 


730.00 


Tax on one-half 


Total Tax $1,244.80 


Two tables are presented here- 
with: Table A—Tax and effective 
rates after allowance of percentage 
reduction: Table B—Tax reductions 
for various types of taxpayers. 


Estate Tax 
Under the new law, property 
passing outright from a decedent 
to the surviving spouse in a com- 
mon-law state is deducted from 
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TABLE A 


Tax and effective rates after allow- 
ance of percentage reduction. 


Rate on 
Excess 


... 166 
1936 
2288 

o0.. Oh 

..+. 2992 

. 3344 
3784 
4136 

. 44 
4664 
4928 
5192 
5456 
572 
6072 

. 6336 
66 

... 6864 

. 4128 
-7392 
-7656 

. +7832 
803225 


Taxable 
Income 


136,719.10 
150,000 .... -+ ++ 81225 
200,000 .... 139,250.05 .... .821275 


The above table is designed par- 
ticularly for cases where separate 
returns are to be filed. It may be 
used, however, in the case of joint 
returns, as follows: 

For example: If husband and wife 
have a combined taxable of $20,000, 
the tax should be computed on 
$10,000 and multiplied by two. The 
above table shows a tax of $2,303.20 
on $10,000. Hence, the total tax of 
husband and wife on a joint re- 
turn carrying $20,000 of taxable in- 
come would be $4,606.40,—or §$2,- 
303.20 multiplied by two. 








the decedent’s gross estate up to a 
limit of 50% of the value of the 
decedent’s gross estate less deduc- 
tions for funeral and administration 
expenses, debts and other claims 
against the estate. 

In a community-property state, 
the surviving spouse will receive 
one-half of the community prop- 
erty tax-free, and the martial de- 
duction of 50% will apply only to 
the separate property of the dece- 
dent. 

Hence, although complete equali- 
zation of the estate tax cannot be 
achieved because of inherent differ- 
ences between community-property 
and common-law states, neverthe- 
less, the changes will result in 
equality in the important situa- 
tions. 


The 50% deduction will not 
allowed if the only interest give, 
to the surviving spouse is in prop. 
erty in which the decedent alg 
gave an interest to someone elge 
who may possess or enjoy the prop. 
erty after the death of the surviving 
spouse. On the other hand, the de. 
duction is allowed where the de. 
cedent creates a trust, the income 
of which is payable to the surviving 
spouse for life, with a taxable 
power of appointment over the prin. 
cipal of the trust in the surviving 
spouse. The deduction may also 
be obtained in the case of life in. 
surance, if the surviving spouse is 
entitled to receive the proceeds in 
installments and is given the right 
to designate the beneficiary to re. 
ceive the unpaid balance. 

The following excerpts are taken 
from the report of the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee explaining the 
intent of this new legislation: 

“An interest is considered as pass- 
ing from the decedent to the person 
entitled to receive the proceeds of 
insurance upon the life of the de- 
cedent regardless of whether the 
decedent had previously assigned 
the policy or paid the premiums by 
way of gift. 

“The entire proceeds of an in- 
surance policy on the life of the de- 
cedent are payable to the surviving 
spouse and the value of such pro- 
ceeds is included in determining 
the value of the gross estate. A 
martial deduction is allowed with 
respect to the value of the proceeds 
because no person Other than the 
surviving spouse has an interest in 
the proceeds. The result will be 
the same whether such proceeds are 
payable in a lump sum; are pay- 
able in installments to the surviv- 
ing spouse, her heirs, or assigns, 
for a term; or are payable to the 
surviving spouse for her life with 
no refund of the undistributed pro- 
ceeds or with such a refund to her 
estate. It is also immaterial 
whether any such mode of payment 
is determined by an option exer- 
cised by the decedent or exercised 
by the surviving spouse. 

“The decedent during his lifetime 
purchased an annuity contract un- 
der which the annuity was payable 
during his life and then to his 
spouse during her life if she sur- 
vived him. The value of the inter- 
est of the decedent’s surviving 
spouse in such contract at the death 
of the decedent is included in de 
termining the value of his gross 
estate. A martial deduction is al 
lowed with respect to the value of 
such interest so passing to the de 
cedent’s surviving spouse inasmuch 
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TABLE B 
Tax reductions for various types of taxpayers. 


I Single person—No dependents. 


II Married person—No dependents. (Entire income one spouse). 
[11 Married person—No dependents. (One spouse 70% of income; other 


spouse 30%). 


IV Married person—No dependents. (One spouse 50% of income; other 


spouse 50%). 
*Taxable Income 


21.40 
22.60 
23.80 
26.20 
28.60 
33.40 
40.60 
47.80 
52.60 
64.60 
75.06 
90.46 
110.78 
128.98 
152.10 
173.10 
199.02 
222.82 
251.54 
278.14 
310.89 
340.99 
376.01 
556 20 
761.77 
978.26 
1,438.37 
1,935.56 
2,462.15 
3,009.74 
3,578.33 
4,167.92 
4,778.51 
9,778.80 
14,101.97 
18,424.47 
22,896.75 
70,146.75 


12,074.52 
16,150.53 
20,602.60 
24,365.94 
45,793.50 


69,714.50 
*After deductions, but before exemptions. 


Naturally, if the above taxpayers had dependents, the savings would 


vary slightly. 











as no other person has an interest 
in the contract. If upon the death 
of the surviving spouse, the an- 
nuity payments were to continue 
for a term to her estate, or the un- 
distributed portion thereof was to 
be paid to her estate, the deduction 
is nevertheless allowable with re- 
spect to such entire interest. If, 
however, upon the death of the sur- 
viving spouse, the payments are to 
Continue to another person (not 
through her estate) or the undis- 


tributed fund is to be paid to such 
other person, no martial deduction 
is allowable inasmuch as an inter- 
est passed from the decedent to such 
other person.” 

It is important to note that, where 
the surviving spouse is entitled to 
interest only during lifetime from 
life insurance proceeds, the martial 
deduction will not be allowed, even 
though the principal is finally pay- 
able to the estate of such surviving 
spouse. The committee report states 


that “the amounts payable to the 
surviving spouse must be install- 
ments which have the effect of re- 
ducing during her lifetime the ag- 
gregate proceeds of the policy avail- 
able for future payments.” Further- 
more, such installments must com- 
mence within one year after the de- 
cedent’s death. 


This provision places a penalty 
against life insurance proceeds as 
compared with other forms of prop- 
erty left in trust under the will of 
the decedent. For example, if the 
decedent should leave his residuary 
estate, or a portion thereof, in a 
testamentary trust, his surviving 
spouse to receive the income only 
during her remaining lifetime, and 
at her death the principal to be ‘dis- 
tributable under the terms of her 
will, the marital deduction would be 
allowed. Hence, if life insurance 
proceeds were made payable to the 
decedent’s estate and became part 
of such a testamentary trust, the 
principal amount could be held in 
trust until her subsequent death, 
at which time she would have the 
right to dispose of them under the 
terms of her will. In such a case 
the marital deduction would be al- 
lowed. But it would be disallowed 
if the decedent attempted to ac- 
complish the same result by leaving 
the proceeds with the insurance 
company. 

Such an arrangement is, of course, 
extremely unfair and discrimina- 
tory, and Congress should take im- 
mediate steps to correct such in- 
justice. 


Under the prior law, a deduction 
from the gross estate was allowed 
for property received by inheritance 
from a prior decedent who died 
within five years. This deduction 
was limited, however, and was al- 
lowed only in regard to property on 
which a tax was paid in the prior 
estate, reduced by proportionate 
general costs and claims. While this 
provision remains in the present 
law, nevertheless, a further limita- 
tion has been added: namely, the 
deduction is not allowed with re- 
spect to property inherited from a 
prior decedent who died after De- 
cember 31, 1947, if the prior dece- 
dent was a spouse. It is immaterial 
whether the marital deduction was 


(Continued on Page 62) 
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Every available medium 
for building up 
the standing 


of the individual underwriter 


and his company 
nowadays is pressed to 
yield its utmost in 


the life insurance industry 


N OLD proverb has it that “A 
A good name is more to be de- 
sired than riches.” Often, how- 
ever, they go together and cause 
and effect sometimes become as one. 
As Connecticut Mutual Vice-Pres- 
ident Vincent B. Coffin once said 
“Prestige is a slow process. We must 
work for it and fight for it—and 
even back of that, plan for it.” 

In the pages that follow, you will 
find helpful examples of how some 
of the leading companies success- 
fully have been building prestige 
and good will through the years. 


Watch That Letter! 


Your Scribe once made a list, for 
his own “amazement,” that showed 
28 types of contacts with prospects 
and 32 with policyholders. One im- 
portant field of such contacts, of 
course, is the home office and field 
correspondence. Thus, Mutual Life, 
because of the extreme importance 
of letters, is to be congratulated in 
its forward-looking step leading to 
a survey and study of the important 
field of correspondence. 

It was the company’s conviction, 
and rightly, that the personal calls 
of agents and the correspondence of 
home office and agency offices, 
should work hand in hand and sup- 
plement each other in building good 
will and better understanding. 

So Mutual Life decided to make 
sure that all of its letters reflected 
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EATURED on the cover—Top row, left to right: One of America’s 
Strongest Life Insurance Institutions—Continental Assurance, Chi- 
cago; Distinguished Citizens—Union Central Life, Cincinnati; Personal- 


ized Blotter—Provident Mutual Life, Philadelphia. 


Middle row, left 


to right: A Person Worth Meeting—Penn Mutual, Philadelphia; Rise 
Stevens, Metropolitan opera star, who builds good-will for the Pruden- 
tial in “The Family Hour” broadcast; It’s in the Cards—New England 


Mutual, Boston. 


Bottom row, left to right: Calendar Blotter—Fidelity 


Mutual, Philidelphia; Radio Sales Plan for Agents—The Travelers; 
Safety Features for Your Life Insurance Too!—Connecticut Mutual, 


Hartford. 


favorably on the company and its 
agents. It wanted all such letters to 
be friendly, considerate, sincere and 
especially, easy to understand. 

First step in bring Utopia into 
reality was the engagement of a 
professional correspondence con- 
sultant—R. H. MorriS Associates, 
New York City—to assist in the 
preparation of more than 2,000 
“guide” letters. One or more of 
these covered practically every 
phase of the company’s operations. 

Second step was the incorporation 
of these sample letters in a manual, 
which has since become the “Bible” 
for good letter writing in every de- 
partment and agency office. 

Third step was a series of letter 
clinics, conducted regularly, to help 
improve letter-writing techniques 
all along the line. 

Fourth step—and to our mind a 


highly important one—was a system 
of checks and time controls, de- 
signed to detect bottlenecks and 
speed up replies. 

Results? Plenty! Yes, indeed! 
Nowadays, 91% of all letters are an- 
swered within three business days. 
The remaining 9% usually require 
special handling, and they are ac- 
knowledged promptly, with an ex- 
planation that complete information 
will be sent as soon as possible. 
Thus, correspondence—the ordinary, 
everyday letter—has become a pow- 
erful force in building and main- 
taining good will for the Mutual 
Life. 

Penn Mutual’s Three-Way Service 


A monthly ad reprint service, 4 
tax and estate letter service and 
personalized brochures feature 
Penn Mutual’s prestige-building ac- 
tivities. 
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AND 


ie 00D-WILL 
BUILDERS 


The 1948 reprint service is a 
prestige-building and sales-getting 
device, combined, which gives (a) 
year-round reprints of the Penn 
Mutual advertisements appearing 
monthly in national publications, 
(b) an individual prestige-building 
message about the underwriter 
sending the material, (c) an attrac- 
tive blotter showing the current six- 
months calendar, imprinted with the 
underwriter’s name, address and 
telephone number, and (e) a busi- 
hess-getting reply card addressed 
back to the agent. 





WHO EVER WROTE 
THIS LETTER MUST 
HAVE. SWALLOWED 

THE DICTIONARY 








PRESTIGE 


The company is to be commended 
for not stopping with the mere is- 
suance of these blotters—a popular 
promotion device in the life insur- 
ance world—but for going a step 
beyond by neatly “packaging” the 
blotter itself, so that its arrival not 
only makes a good impression but 
accomplishes much more than the 
usual blotter of this type. The blot- 
ter itself features a calendar show- 
ing not one, or even three, but no 
less than six months dates. This is 
“insurance” that the blotter can 
never go out of date; the blotter it- 





WHY DONT THEY 
EVER ANSWER 
THE QUESTIONS | 

WRITE THEM ABOUT ? 




















OLD RIP VAN WINKLE 


HIMSELF MUST HAVE (0 
WRITTEN THIS LETTER],< 38 














WHAT A WINDBAG | 
GUESS THIS MAN NEVER 
HEARD OF A 
























GUESS HE THINKs 
\'VE GOT ALL DAY To 
READ HIS LETTERS 






Cardinal correspondence crimes 
dramatically are driven home in 
“The Mutual Life Correspondence 
Manual” designed to improve the 
sales and good-will value of com- 
pany and field letters. 
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The Travelers was the pioneer 
radio station owner and operator in 
the life insurance field and Publicity 
Manager C. W. Van Beynum re- 
members when “stars” like Jack 
Dempsey felt honored to go on the 
air ... for free! How times have 
changed! 


self will be “consumed” long before 
all the dates are used up. Then, it 
carries a little selling message and, 
lastly, a business reply card to facil- 


itate the sending in of inquiries 
(leads). And, of course, there is the 
agent’s name and address. and tele- 
phone number. 

The wrap-around “package” car- 
ries the phrase, “Enclosed is a 
monthly calendar blotter for . . .,” 
with a cut-out window through 
which the recipient’s name and ad- 
dress is shown. Note, too, that this 
is the same name and address which 
appears on the recipient’s reply 
card—a saving to the company or 
agent in addressing and a conven- 
ience to the recipient in inquiring. 
Inside of the wrapper is a reprint of 
the current advertisement. The bot- 
tom is folded over to show a picture 
of the individual agent, with a short 
biographical write-up. (Perfection 
in small space, we’d say, Mr. Penn.) 

In addition to this so-called re- 
print service, there is the Penn 
Lines service. This is comprised of 
a new tax and estate letter mailed 
to prospects on a monthly basis, ac- 
cording to lists supplied by the 
underwriter. All letters are one 
page in length and are written by 
members of the home office staff. 
Third field of prestige-builders is 
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“Their Studies Never End” reads the head on this advertisement of 
the Penn Mutual Life, Philadelphia. The copy goes on to say: “Month 
in and month out—year in and year out—a group of men and women 
are attending classes to learn new ways to make you happier. They 
are well trained—skilled and proficient in taking worries off your 
mind. Today, for example, they are helping to protect the homes of 
thousands of families, by providing for funds to cancel out existing 


mortgages. 


“They are Penn Mutual Underwriters—who can show you how to 
get more enjoyment out of life today—by providing, at once, for many 
of tomorrow’s uncertainties. They can help you achieve your own, 


personal Independence Plan. 


“Plan your independence with the expert guidance of a Penn Mutual 


Underwriter.” 


the company’s Million Dollar Round 
Table brochures. These are personal 
pamphlets, announcing the under- 
writer’s membership in this honor 
organization, which are sent to the 
lists submitted by Million Dollar 
Round Table members. 
Two-Fold Radio Service 


It is difficult for anyone to ascer- 
tain iron-clad facts and figures on 
any method of building good will 
and prestige. Moreover, radio meas- 
urement is at best an inexact sci- 
ence, and in that particular field 
good will and prestige are perhaps 
especially nebulous quantities, when 
it comes to attempted measurement. 


The Prudential, however, cal 
quote at length from its radio fan 
mail, giving not only the reactions 
of listeners to each of the company’s 
network shows, but the reactions of 
the company representatives & 
well. These, while not actually 
measuring good will and prestige, 
testify eloquently that it is present 
and in substantial quantities. 


Two distinct network shows ride 
the air waves for Prudential. Ones 
the Prudential Family Hour, heart 
each Sunday evening over the CBS 
network, which includes stations 2 
Canada and Hawaii as well as the 
United States. The company’s other 
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Prudential’s genial Frank Gallop, 
Family Hour announcer, began life 
as a life insurance salesman .. . and 
he still is. Today he “sells ’em” by 
the millions! 














network program is the Jack Berch 
show, heard over NBC Mondays 
through Fridays at 11:30 a.m., East- 
ern Time. 

Family Hour, Family Appeal 

The Family Hour features Rise 
Stevens, Metropolitan Opera mezzo- 
soprano, Al Goodman’s Orchestra, 
and a sixteen-voice male chorus, 
with Frank Gallop as master of 
ceremonies. No single type of music 
predominates. The selections run 
from the better current music 
through the operettas and old favor- 
ites into opera—the general, over-all 
set-up being on the lighter rather 
than the classical side. The program 
is aimed at the entire family and is 
broadcast at a time when the whole 
family can listen. 

“Each Sunday,” Radio Advertising 
Manager Harry H. Edel told the 
writer, “the Family Hour is closed 
by the entire ensemble singing the 
hymn, ‘Bless This House,’ which we 
feel is particularly appropriate for a 
company like ours, whose service is 
so helpful in maintaining the secur- 
ity of the home. Here we have de- 
veloped a give-away featuring the 
words to the music on one side and 
the photo of our star on the other. 
Since this procedure was inaugu- 
Tated some years ago, more than 
2,000,000 have been distributed, and 
while we cannot accurately meas- 
ure, they undoubtedly did much to 
help prestige and goodwill.” 


Messages of Cheer 


Last fall the company inaugurated 
&new departure from its usual all- 





musical format. This took the form 
of a short three or four minute talk 
by outstanding Americans, who 
commented briefly on what the fu- 
ture, insofar as their particular spe- 
cialty was concerned, would hold. 
(Congratulations on a very clever 
tie-in, Mr. Prudential.) Speakers 
included such men, in the front rank 
of American life, as Ambassador 
Warren R. Austin, General Omar 
Bradley, Secretaries Krug and An- 
derson, Eric Johnston, Dr. Compton, 
Frank Stanton, David Lilienthal and 
others of similar stature. 


At a time when the papers and 
air waves were filled with gloomy 
and morbid news, this element of 
cheer and hope for the future was 
well received. Incidentally, it 
worked ideally with and pointed up 
the company’s arresting slogan, “The 
Future Belongs to Those Who Pre- 
pare for It.” 


Daytime Show, Housewife Appeal 

The Prudential’s Jack Berch 
Show, on the other hand, is beamed 
at the housewife, who is, of course, 
the principal daytime listener. Jack 
Berch, baritone, in addition to the 
singing chores, mixes in some com- 
edy, home-spun philosophy, and a 
so-called heart-to-heart feature 
wherein he commends some individ- 
ual or group for some thoughtful- 
ness, kindness or the like. His an- 
nouncer is Eddie Dunn. Music is 
furnished by Charlie Magnante’s 
Trio, comprised of an accordion, 
guitar and organ. 

“As give-aways on the Berch 





Show,” says Mr. Edel, “we recently 
offered the sheet music of his theme 
song ‘I’m a’Whistlin’.’” This was not 
distributed generally by our repre- 
sentatives, but was sent out only in 
response to inquiries from listeners. 
We ordered 25,000 on an experimen- 
tal basis, and right now are working 
on our third order and having diffi- 
culty keeping pace with requests.” 

“Also as a tie-in between our Tep- 
resentatives and the Berch program, 
we have had our men distribute 
advertising throw-aways. This prac- 
tice has been mutually beneficial in 
building listeners for the program 
and in introducing our listeners to 
the men Berch describes in our 
commercials—each of which helps 
to engender good will. 

“Another give-away on the Berch 
Show are his justly famous recipes, 
which are carefully pre-tested here 
by our expert dieticians before they 
are offered over the air. Over 50,000 
of these have been sent out in Te- 
sponse to inquiries from interested 
listeners, and they too have helped 
in building good will. 

“A final, and rather unusual twist, 
is that Jack Berch, in his effort to 
be of more help to our agents, has 
taken the time to visit many of our 
district offices not only to discuss 
the various aspects of life insurance 
selling with our men, but has in a 
great many instances gone along 
with the agent in making his 
rounds. Thus he sees first hand the 
public’s reaction to our representa- 
tives and gets to know more inti- 
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The Mutual Benefit Life has 
done an outstanding job in the 
field of prestige and good-will 
builders for its field men. Space 
limitations this month preclude a 
full discussion of its many items, 
unfortunately. John S. Thomp- 
son, president of the company, is 
the author of the booklet re- 
produced above, which has occas- 
sioned an almost unbelievably 
wide demand from field men and 
policyholders alike. 

* 
mately the agent’s problems in tell- 
ing the story of life insurance.” 

The mid-commercial is usually a 
case history involving a claim set- 
tlement or describing some facet of 
Prudential service. Mr. Berch’s 
morning schedule permits powerful 
co-operation with the field men. 
They are advised in advance of his 
daily pitch, and tie in their own 
sales appeals with his. Many of the 
commercials used come from the 
salesmen themselves, who write of 
their own experiences and observa- 
tions. 

The genuine appreciation and en- 
thusiasm that is voiced by the com- 
pany’s salesmen in letters, coupled 
with the reports from the general 
public, convinces Prudential that 
radio advertising is doing a real job 
in the important function of main- 
taining prestige and building good 
will. 


Travelers Travels With Radio 


The Travelers, a pioneer in acci- 
dent, automobile, aviation and cer- 
tain other forms of insurance, has 
also been a pioneer in several forms 
of advertising, including radio, house 
organs, etc. 

Ever since Hartford’s WTIC was 
established in 1925, The Travelers 
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Well-planned panel from the increasingly popular “short form” 
annual report of the Mutual Benefit Life. Less than one per cent 
of policyholders last year returned the card asking for the full 


report. 


has used radio advertising. Most of 
the time the company has had a 
program, or several programs on the 
air, and nearly always has used sta- 
tion breaks and spot announce- 
ments. 

In the early days of radio, as the 
reader may remember, (or, if you 
aren’t old enough, you may have 
been told) radio stations advertised 
only the owners. They were not 
allowed to accept commercial pro- 
grams. Today, it is doubtful if a 
station could get a license—if it 
didn’t make its facilities available to 
others. 

So in the early days the only ad- 
vertising on WTIC was that of The 
Travelers Insurance Companies. 
Now, it is one of many advertisers 
on that powerful station. 

“We have used a great variety of 
programs,” explains C. W. Van 
Beynum, dynamic manager of the 
company’s publicity department, 
“but for a long time had a ‘“Trav- 
elers Hour’ and even supported a 
symphony orchestra for that pur- 
pose and imported guest stars from 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston and 
other cities. We also at one time 
had a jazz orchestra, string trio, 
Hawaiian group, etc. 

“At present we are using two 
programs. One is called ‘Your Box 
at the Opera,’ which is aired on 
Sunday afternoon. The other is an 
NBC news round-up and comes on 
at 11:15 p.m. Monday through Fri- 
day nights.” In addition, “spot” an- 
nouncements are provided agents 
for insertions in other radio pro- 
grams in their home towns, for di- 
rect sales appeal. 

Perhaps you would be interested 
to read how they handle a com- 
mercial in connection with the 
“News of the World” program at 


Requests for sales information were surprisingly high and 
considerable business resulted. 


Station WTIC. A recent one ran 
somewhat along this line—a good 
line for any underwriter anywhere: 

“Before Morgan Beatty returns 
with the late news—Friends . 
At the end of each day, most of us 
have some bit of “unfinished busi- 
ness” that we can put off till the 
next day . . . It may be a project 
in the basement workshop—a letter 
you should have answered—a 
friendly call you should have made 
. . . In most cases, it doesn’t really 
matter how long you put it off... 
But there is one bit of “unfinished 
business” that should not be put off 
for long: the review of your life 
insurance program . . To speak 
plainly: None of us can predict 
what the condition of our health 
may be a month from now—to say 
nothing of several years . . . And 
each year over 400,000 people are 
rejected when they apply for life 
insurance, many because of medical 
reasons . . So, if you can pass a 
medical exam for life insurance 
today, you are gambling with the 
uncertainties of the future by de- 
laying . . Jot down a note right 
now: “See Travelers Insurance 
Agent first thing tomorrow—check 
up on Life Insurance Program .. .” 
Don’t gamble with the uncertainties 
of the future—see your Travelers 
Agent soon! . ‘ 

“And now, Morgan Beatty . . . 


The Travelers has done an inten- 
sive job up in the home office area 
and has not used radio on a net 
work basis countrywide. In South 
ern New England, of course, the 
company gets several advantages 
from radio. It helps public-rela 
tions-wise, selling-wise and employ- 
ment-wise. Not all of these adval- 
tages would accrue, at least in # 
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large a measure, from nationwide 
use of radio. 

“But that doesn’t mean that we 
won’t someday use a network pro- 
gram,” adds Mr. Van Beynum. “I 
imagine we will. In fact, we look 
over available shows every once in 
a while, and as you know, if a per- 
son looks at automobiles long 
enough, you'll ultimately find him 
behind the wheel of one.” 

While radio can by no means take 
all of the credit for the vast amount 
of business the company gets out of 
its “radio area,” it undoubtedly does 
help considerably, as the following 
statement from a Travelers adver- 
tisement in Hartford newspapers 
indicates: 

Evidently the people of Hartford 
and its surrounding territory have 
great faith in The Travelers, as 
shown by the volume of business 
they give us. The Hartford territory 
stands seventh among all Travelers 
branch office territories in volume 
of business produced, although Hart- 
ford is far from being the seventh 
largest city in the country. 

Mr. Van Beynum concludes with 
a certain amount of modest re- 
straint: “We do some other adver- 


tising besides that over our own 
radio station. We do use the Hart- 
ford newspapers and then, too, one 
can’t overlook the fact that the more 
than 5,000 Hartford employes of the 
company, the members of their fam- 
ilies and their friends, are pretty 
good customers of The Travelers.” 


Three-Fold Provident Service 

Most people will buy life insur- 
ance only when a good agent, whom 
they trust and know, actually sells 
it to them in person. Surveys, gen- 
erally, substantiate this fact. Con- 
sequently, Provident Mutual devotes 
a large part of its appropriation to 
dignified, attractive and distinctive 
good-will builders—which help to 
enhance the agent’s prestige with 
policyholders and/or potential pros- 
pects. An effort is made to produce 
pieces that are not likely to be em- 
ployed by competing agents. The 
program or service is three-fold: 

(1) The Calendar, featuring six 
paintings by American contempo- 
rary artists, which is the company’s 
most popular good-will builder. It 
makes the Provident agent welcome 
in many a home and office, experi- 
ence proves. Reasons are that the 


art work is of exceptionally high 
quality, its reproduction is well exe- 
cuted, and the agent’s own name 
and address is imprinted at the 
bottom. 

(2) The Blotter Service, featuring 
the same calendar prints and thus 
affording a nice tie-in with contin- 
uity and repetitive value, again with 
the imprint of the agent. These 
blotters, being mailed bi-monthly, 
include no calendar reproduction 
(we wonder why not?), and make 
many friends for the company and 
its agents. 

(3) Christmas Cards, again uti- 
lizing certain appropriate Provident 
calendar paintings (why not refer 
to them as “Provident Prints’’?) 
bring the agent’s name to the atten- 
tion of his clients and prospects, in 
a friendly and inexpensive way. 

“It’s in the Cards” 

A combination good-will builder 
and advertising medium is the deck 
of playing cards made availiable to 
New England Mutual agents (at 65c 
a deck). Reverse side of the cards 
shows the tower of the Home Office 
building, reproduced in four-color 
process from a_ beautiful Koda- 
chrome photograph. 
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Annual Report--Prestige, Good Will and Sales Builder! 


HE popularly-written and generously illustrated 
annual report of the New York Life this year 





103” Annual Report to Policyholders 








is dramatic and has an usually high sales value for a 
document of this sort. Aside from selling the size and 
stability of the company at a glance, the booklet con- 
tains a wealth of human interest stories of life insur- 
ance in action, which should appeal to everybody— 
from housewife to the banker. “Nylic Review,” the 
company’s field magazine, helpfully makes the follow- 
ing suggestions for use of the annual report from day 
to day: 


(1) Current Prospects: Mail the Report to prospects 
whom you hope to insure during the next few months. 
The Report will build prestige for you and help to 
make the prospects more receptive the next time 
you call. 
(2) Between Interviews: Send the Report to pros- 
pects between interviews. It will help to keep them 
thinking about life insurance and you until your next 
call. 
(3) Pre-Approach: Send the Report to prospects two 
or three days before your calls, and refer to it briefly 
in your approach to help “break the ice.” 
(4) Old Policyholders: You may keep in touch with 
old policyholders by periodic mailings, even though 
they may not be in the market for more insurance 
for the time being. The Report is an ideal mailing 
for this group. LIFE INSURANCE . . . 
(5) Centers of Influence: The Report should go to NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
your centers of influence, to help keep them interested ar mastaon AVENUE New Yors 19. MN. ¥. 
in you, and to build prestige for you and the Company. ; 
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The cards themselves are bridge 
size, printed on a_ good-quality 
glossy stock. They are available 
either in the usual playing-card 
container or in a box of blue imita- 
tion suede on which can be printed 
recipient’s name in gold. These gift 
boxes are available at 10c additional 
cost, either in single or double-deck 
size. 

Excellent as gifts to individuals, 
the cards are also appreciated by 
local clubs and organizations where 
each deck of 52 good-will builders 
will be used by many different 
people. 

Dependables Prove Dependable 

Connecticut Mutual’s unique “or- 
ganization and promotion program” 
called The Dependables, allows “de- 
pendable” agents to qualify for the 
“Dependables” club. This in turn 
carries with it a definite program 
of promotion aimed further to en- 
hance the agent’s prestige in his 
own city and among his Own pros- 
pects and policyholders. 

A typical mailing piece is “Safety 
Features for Your Life Insurance, 
Too,” and is one of a series of mail- 
ings sent out in alternate months to 
members of the honor organization. 
Each bi-monthly piece is personal- 
ized with the agent’s name and ad- 
dress in some manner, and the en- 
tire mailing job goes out from the 
Home Office in Hartford. 

All the agent has to do is send 
in his list of clients. There is no 
charge for the service, since the 
piece is made as an award for 
qualifying for the organization. 


“In the Continental Manner” 


Brand identification is an import- 
ant angle of much of present-day 
advertising in America. In life in- 
surance, this usually takes the form 


THE CHARLES 8B. KNIGHT AGENCY, INC. 
225 
New York 7, New York 


| Phone Barclay 7-4500 


of directing attention to the name 
of the company, with occasional 
emphasis on slogans with a definite 
sales value, or on catchy, coined 
names for a particular policy, type 
of service or organized sales plan. 

Continental Assurance has been 
promoting an interesting departure 
from the usual objectives, in that 
it has been capitalizing on the pres- 
tige accruing from its purchase of 
its own Home Office building. 

A few years ago it bought, for 
cash, the Straus Building in Chi- 
cago, and renamed it the Conti- 
nental Companies Building. Im- 
was undertaken to: 
mediately thereafter a campaign 

1. Capitalize on the prestige aris- 

ing as a result of owning, as 
a Home Office building, one of 
the outstanding structures on 
the Chicago skyline. 

2. Sell the new name of the 

building to the public. 

Reproductions of the striking edi- 
fice, which exudes an atmosphere 
of conservatism and solidity, ap- 
pear—often in full color—on the 
company’s book matches, postcards, 
wall calendar, greeting cards, check 
enclosures and virtually all sales 
and prospecting literature. The 
campaign continues unabated. 


Security Portrayed by Subtle 
Suggestion 
As a monthly mailing system de- 
signed to keep the agent’s name 
before a selected group of prospects, 
policyholders and centers of in- 
fluence, Fidelity Mutual, Philadel- 
phia, uses a series of calendar blot- 
ters, one for each month of the 
year. Except for the name of the 
company and the agent’s imprint, 
no advertising appears. 
Of uniform size, a different color 
background’ distinguishes each 
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The Union Central Life, Cincinnati, oft-time winner of LAA exhibits 
from year to year, went very “doggy” on its calendar blotting series in 


1948. 


We have had the privilege of a preview of the series and can 


vouch that they will have a strong pull throughout the field and through- 
out the year. 
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month’s release, with a differen 
half-tone illustration in each cage 
Scenes depicted subtly convey 4 
sense of peace, contentment or ge. 
curity—via photographs of a quiet 
countryside, two little children op 
their way to school, an old grist 
mill, a peaceful village, a serene 
lake, a lighthouse standing guard 
and lighting the way, etc. 


Check Enclosures 


When _ Continental Assurance 
sends out a dividend on its capital 
stock, it encloses it in a little wrap. 
around folder which not only pro. 
tects the check against creasing or 
folding, but also serves as a vehicle 
for an institutional or sales mes- 
sage—the latter serving the fur- 
ther purpose of acquainting stock- 
holders with some of the company’s 
progressive sales activities. 

Headlined, “One of America’s 
Strongest Life Insurance Institu- 
tions” and accompanied by the 
ever-present picture of the impos- 
ing Home Office building, one such 
message reads: 

Your company considers that so- 
cial security and life insurance sup- 
plement each other, life insurance 
policies adding to the basic mini- 
mum provided by social security 
the funds necessary to assure real 
security. 

For this reason Continental has 
always advocated that all persons 
study their social security and pro- 
tection programs together, to make 
sure that the amount of life insur- 
ance purchased will be both ade- 
quate and properly adjusted to pos- 
sible future needs. 

Currently, to aid policyholders in 
computing their social security 
benefits, your company offers with- 
out charge a social security chart, 
plus information about papers and 
documents that should be assembled 
now so that a claim for benefits can 
be filed without loss of time or 
money. A companion analysis form 
is also available through agents of 
the Company for correlating s0- 
cial security with life insurance 
benefits and settlement options s0 
that the policyholder’s exact pur- 
poses will be efficiently served. 


“Essays on Prestige” 

Having an outstanding agent in 
each of the company’s honor clubs 
write an article for the company 
magazine, setting forth the advan- 
tages derived by members of each 
particular club, forms an unusual 
series in The Shenandoah, of the 
Shenandoah Life. (This is a pro 
cedure that might well be adopted 
by many companies.) 
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First article, appearing in the 
January, 1948, issue, was titled, 
“Conservation Commendation,” and 
was written by one of the members 
of the company’s Conservation 
Club. Jack L. Tanner, the author, 
said in part: 

“The prestige and added privi- 
leges enjoyed by these club mem- 
bers became a challenge to me tc 
have my name listed among the 
members of these organizations. I 
immediately set my goal for the 
President’s Club. At this writing, 
I have not reached my goal, but I 
am happy to say that I have passed 
the minimum goal I set, that of 
the Conservation Club _ require- 
ments. . . The awards given for 
membership in the Conservation 
Club are manifold. The certificate 
of membership is a very attractive 
document signed by our President, 
Paul Buford, and is ideal for hang- 
ing in your office. One hundred 
fifty announcement cards will be 
mailed to your friends, policyhold- 
ers and prospects of your own 
choosing. You will be given for 
your correspondence personalized 
stationery with the Conservation 
Club seal. The prestige you will 
enjoy as a result of your certificate 
of membership, announcement cards 
and stationery will, if properly 
used, reflect itself in your produc- 
tion for years to come... 

“I am happy to have been able 
to qualify for the Conservation 
Club this year and am very grate- 
ful for the privileges extended to 
me as a member. These privileges 
will help me considerably in reach- 
ing the goal I see through the sights 
that I have set for 1948. This goal, 
I can assure you, is considerably 
higher than the requirements neces- 
sary for membership in the Con- 
servation Club.” 


Local Build-Ups for Agent 


For more than a year the Kansas 
City Life has written each agent, 
who was featured in the company 
magazine for production achieve- 
ments, approximately ten days in 
advance of publication date of the 
magazine. This letter suggests that 
he get in touch with the editor of 
his local paper and secure his co- 
operation in printing news items. 
This practice was also followed last 
year for agents as they qualified for 
the company’s President’s Club. 
When the agent so requests, the 
home office prepares the release and 
forwards it directly to the paper. 
In the latter case, the company de- 
termines if possible the name of the 
editor or publisher so that the let- 
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HE decision of Congress to main- 

tain the status quo of the nation’s 
social security program for the bal- 
ance of this year is a good indica- 
tion of the kind of political strategy 
that permeates Capitol Hill in an 
election year. 

Early in January of this year, 
majority leaders of both Senate and 
House agreed to concentrate on pas- 
sage of vote-getting plums like in- 
come-tax reduction, low-cost hous- 
ing and curtailment of the most 
obviously swollen New Deal agen- 
cies. 

Social security changes, it was 
decided, could well wait until 1949 
—except for a few minor revisions 
—and the inauguration of a new 
President and a new Congress. The 
principles embodied in the Gear- 
hart resolution (H. J. Res. 296) are 
therefore a good refiection of the 
current congressional attitude to- 
ward this huge insurance program. 

The proposal sponsored by Rep. 
Gearhart, R., of California, in effect 
simply provides for limited exten- 
sion of the social security program 
as it is now set up and also spells 
out the conditions under which 


salesmen and other independent 
contractors may be excluded from 
the program. It is to be noted, 
however, that this exclusion is not 
absolute. Any group of employees 
still may petition for social security 
coverage if it so desires. 


A good indication of the type of 
proposed changes which Congress 
will be called upon to enact inte 
law next year can be found in the 
report of the Advisory Council on 
Social Security to the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee. The _ council 
charges in a 68-page report that the 
present program providing for old- 
age and survivor insurance is un- 
duly restrictive in its eligibility re- 
quirements, provides inadequate 
coverage, and inadequate benefits. 


The council’s report recommends 
extension of coverage to self-em- 
ployed persons, farm _ workers, 
household workers, employees of 
nonprofit institutions, federal em- 
ployees, railroad employees, mem- 
bers of the armed forces, employees 
of state and local governments, em- 
ployees in island possessions, and to 
tips and gratuities received by em- 
ployees. 

With respect to eligibility, the re- 
port asks for improvements in the 
status of older workers. The re- 
port’s recommendations of benefits 
include such points as a maximum 
base for contributions and benefits, 
average monthly wage, benefit 
formula, increased survivor protec- 
tion, dependents of insured women, 
maximum benefits, minimum bene- 
fit, retirement text, qualifying age 
for women, and lump-sum benefits. 

Turning to recommendations on 
financing, the council says in its re- 
port that the contribution rate 
should be increased to 112 per cent 
for employers and 112 per cent for 
employees at the same time that 
benefits are liberalized and cover- 
age is extended. The next step-up 
in the contribution rate, to 2 per 
cent on employer and to 2 per cent 
on employee, should be postponed 
until the 1% per cent rate plus 
interest on the investments of the 
trust fund is insufficient to meet 
current benefit oulays and admin- 
istrative costs, the council believes. 
_ Meanwhile, the Federal Security 
Agency continues to campaign 
actively for major revisions in the 
program. Oscar R. Ewing, FSA 
chief, declares that “a crisis has 
arisen because of the widening gap 
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ULL employment, booming 

business, rapidly rising prices— 

these features sketch in a few 
words the kind of economy in which 
we now live. What does this situa- 
tion mean to life insurance in gen- 
eral? In the first place, if business 
continues at a high level, heavy 
employment will be maintained. We 
know that, if as many people are 
employed at as good wages and 
salaries at last year, there will be 
a lot of business to do. [If prices 
continue rising there will be more 
business because there will be more 
insurance programs which need ad- 
justment to a new level of prices. 
And, even if prices cease climbing, 
there are still many, many programs 
which have not yet caught up with 
the new price level, which need re- 
view and additions to maintain the 
old standards. 

On the other hand, shou'd there 
be some decline in business, ordinary 
life insurance seems to be in a pe- 
cular'y favorable position. It has 
shown remarkable vitality during 
declines in general business. Chart 
1 shows for ordinary life insurance 
new business this tendency to in- 
crease throughout most of a business 
cycle. The line, representing new 
business, is the average for the last 
five complete business cycles. In- 
cidentally, that carries back to 1921 
and is the earliest date for which 
monthly figures are available. The 
vertical marker represents the peak 
month for general business, and 
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By Deouald 8. Woodward 


Second Vice-President, Mutual Life of New York 


the plottings at each end of the line 
represent the trough at the begin- 
ning and end of the business cycle. 
This line shows how new business 
moves, on the average, during the 
same months business in general is 
increasing, and then during the 
months it is decreasing. In other 
words, general business would rise 
from the starting point at the left 
to a peak at the vertical marker, and 
then decline steadily to another bot- 
tom at the right end. 

But not ordinary. new business. It 
shows a_ general upward trend 
throughout. It moves upward while 
business is gaining, and continues 


to increase even after business 
reaches its peak and begins to de- 
cline. Then there is a mild decline 
in insurance new business, but not 
enough to carry back even to the 
midpoint of the previous upswing 
And then, while general business 
conditions are still deteriorating, 
ordinary new business turns about 
and starts climbing again. As a Te- 
sult, at the very time when the 
economy in general reaches its bot 
tom, new business is already at the 
peak of the previous boom, 
ready to go on from there. 

Now it is imperative to take at 
count of a word of warning. This 
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chart portrays the average situation; 
it does not represent any particular 
cycle in the past, and presumably 
will not correspond to any particular 
cycle in the future. It represents 
what seems to be the average tend- 
ency. We might call it historical 
and statistical evidence of the vital- 
ity inherent in life insurance. It 
shows growth in both good times and 
times that aren’t so good. 

Another warning is that this chart 
is not evidence that business condi- 
tions are expected’ to be bad this 
year, or to be good. But it is very 
interesting evidence that there must 
be lots of opportunities for good 
underwriters at all times. 

Pursuing the same approach of 
putting ourselves on guard by find- 
ing out what we might expect if 
business turned down, let us look 
at total voluntary terminations. 
Chart 2 is constructed in the same 
manner as Chart 1 and shows the 
average record during the business 
cycle for total lapses and surrenders 
on ordinary insurance regardless of 
the form the surrender takes. Lapses 
and surrenders are, of course, re- 
lated to insurance in force subject 
to lapse or surrender. What we 
have is the average pattern of an 
overall voluntary termination ratio 
during the same months that busi- 
hess conditions are improving and 
then declining. 

In this case the results are not 
startling, but they are nevertheless 
important. As you would expect, 
just as soon as business begins a 
Tecovery, lapses and surrenders de- 
crease, and continue diminishing 
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until business reaches a peak. Then, 
as soon as business declines, lapses 
and surrenders increase, and con- 
tinue up until the decline in busi- 
ness has run its full course. The 
reaction is sharp and definite. 

An important point in this respect 
is that this line representing the 
average is a close approximation to 
the picture for each cycle. In sharp 
distinction to new business, the 
record for terminations is rather 
remarkable for its consistency. It 
happens in the same way, with al- 
most the same timing, to almost the 
same degree in cycle after cycle. 
Clearly here is another case where 
we can profit from past experience. 
If business declines you can be 
sure some of your policyholders 
will want to give up their insurance. 
You will have to fight the tendency 
for voluntary terminations. It be- 
comes more necessary than ever to 
write good quality business, to write 
it in a way which will make it stick, 
and to keep the policyholder in- 
terested so he will want to make it 
stick. 

In this connection, [I think it is 
worth noting that the increases in 
lapses and surrenders we have been 
experiencing in 1946 and 1947 are 
not associated with the business 
cycle in the sense we have been 
examining in Chart 2. Rather that 
increase of the last two years repre- 
sents an inevitable change from the 
abnormally low levels which were 
reached during the war. 
time savings were very high and 
terminations reached record low 
levels. We have been moving back 
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to more normal performance, and 
the increased terminations resulting 
from poorer business conditions are 
still somewhere in the future. 

There is another and different 
aspect of the outlook for new busi- 
ness this year, and for several years 
to come, which is important to note. 
Chart 3 shows annual data for 
ordinary new business from the 
period preceding World War I 
through the present. The three 
shaded bands on the chart point out 
a fact of considerable significance— 
that after a war new business totals 
are at a permanently higher level 
than any achieved before the war. 
No year prior to World War I reach- 
ed a level equal to any year sub- 
sequent to the War. The poorest 
year since 1917-18 was higher than 
the best year before that break. 
The war marked division between 
two eras; the whole level of busi- 
ness jumped up. Though this chart 
does not go back that far, the same 
sharp and permanent step up oc- 
curred at the time of the Civil War. 
So far as we can determine, no year 
prior to the Civil War even ap- 
proached the lowest year after the 
war, 

As you can see, the two years 
since World War II have far ex- 
ceeded the best year prior to the 
war. Again we seem to have moved 
up to a new higher p’ateau, and I 
am persuaded that in the future new 
business will maintain a dollar vol- 
ume considerably above a normal 
prewar level. It is not likely that 
the inevitable minor swings in busi- 
ness will affect this development. 
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HE era, just closing, has been 
T a perfect one for life insurance 

salesmen—p articular ly, for 
those who had the necessary knowl- 
edge and sales ability, were ex- 
perienced in the life insurance busi- 
ness, and were prepared to meet its 
manifold opportunities. We have 
sold and we are selling a tremen- 
dous amount of life insurance—but 
it literally has been almost too easy. 
You know, and it is bromidic, that 
knowledge in itself is not power. 
It is only in its effective use that 
technical knowledge is a valuable 
and essential thing; skill in the use 
of the technical knowledge is where 
the pay-off comes in normal times. 


When money is too plentiful, as it 
is and has been, too often knowledge 
alone sells the idea. Too often, it 
was unnecessary to apply selling 
techniques to knowledge, and I say 
“too often” advisedly because a 
selling technique, a mental ability, 
if you will, when not used, is like 
an unused muscle—it grows soft. 
Perhaps we just haven’t used real 
selling techniques enough lately and 
because we have not done so we 
may have forgotten how. Perhaps 
we are accepting these unusual times 
as normal times and perhaps it is 
time we re-appraised the situation, 
for as the market changes, as re- 
sistance develops either on account 
of a slackening pace of business or 
because there is greater competition 
for the dollar because consumer 
goods become more plentiful, the 
successful salesman must depend 
more and more upon good sound 
selling techniques. Perhaps it is 
later than we think. 

It is not too soon to begin build- 
ing and revamping selling tech- 
niques and processes we know so 
well. 


This thought was forcefully 
brought home to me recently. I was 
talking to one of our very success- 
ful men. He paid for three-quarters 
of a million last year. He came 
into the life insurance business in 
1932, the same year that I came to 
New York. He used to do cold 
canvass in those days and, periodi- 
cally, would canvas a section of the 
city and I am sure I wouldn’t work 
in under any circumstances. He 
did, and though he did not like it, 
business resulted. One of his fav- 
orite stories about those cold canvass 
days, and one of mine, concerns his 
call upon a man in a small office 
who, instead of coming to the door, 
came to the side where there was 
a small window for the receipt of 
merchandise. As the man raised the 
window, he said: “My name is so 
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and so. I am with the Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Company.” 
Whereupon the other fellow said: 
“So what. You want I should kiss 
you?” Eventually he sold that man 
and, of course, that is why it is one 
of his favorite stories. 

Contrast that with a conversation 
we had recently. He and I were 
talking about a date he had with a 
doctor to whom he was going to try 
to sell a retirement income con- 
tract involving a $2,000 annual 
premium. We discussed the case in 
general terms for a while and then 
I said: “What are you going to say 
to him, if he says: ‘Times seem a 
little uncertain and perhaps I had 
better wait a while.” The agent 
said: “You know, that’s funny, I 
just hadn’t considered that he might 
say that. I can’t remember when a 
doctor has said that to me.” ( Some 
contrast’.) 

In subsequent discussion, he real- 
ized he had grown soft, that busi- 
ness had come much too easily, and 
that he had not found it necessary 
to use or apply selling techniques 
in very many cases for a long time. 
We took the time to think through 
the possibility of his prospect say- 






ing “no” to the proposal. I am sure 
the things we thought of are old hat 
to you, but perhaps you haven't 
thought about them for a while, 
either. 

We determined that, if such an 
objection arose, he should say to 
the man that perhaps times were 
uncertain but, after all, he did have 
the money now to pay the premium. 
His uncertainty was how long he 
would be able to continue the con- 
tract. How Long? One year, two 
years, five years? If he had to quit 
in five years, the contract had a 
“proof against loss” provision in it. 

You are all familiar with the 
paid-up option and how under most 
retirement income contracts, if the 
insured stops paying premiums at 
the end of five years, the paid-up 
provision will provide a retirement 
income at maturity representing 
roughly such a percentage of the 
total income provided by the con- 
tract as the number of premiums 
paid bears to the total premiums 
required. 

If times are uncertain now and if 
he. hesitates to deposit the money 
now, a year from now he will de- 
posit more money because this is 4 
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by Harry ‘Krueger, cu. 


Krueger & Davidson Agency, New York City 
Northwestern Mutual Life 


Mr. Krueger, an associate editor of “The Journal’, official magazine 
of the American Society of Chartered Life Underwriters, actually practices 
what he preaches. He laid the foundation for his highly successful opera- 
tions in the field through 11 years of intensive work in the home office 


of the Northwestern Mutual Life in Milwaukee. 


He went to New York 


City in 1932 and stepped into personal production under the banner of 


the erstwhile firm of Recht & Kutcher. 


Eventually he was doing super- 


yisory work and finally was appointed production manager and assistant 
to the general agent in 1939. Five years later he teamed up with Walter 
§. Davidson in the establishment if the Krueger & Davidson Agency for 


the Northwestern Mutual. 


Mr. Krueger, much in demand as a speaker, 


long has been prominent in association activities. He is a past president 
of the New York Chapter of the American Society of Chartered Life 
Underwriters and conducts C.L.U. Review Courses at the Insurance 
Society of New York. A former member of the board of directors of 
the Life Underwriters’ Association of the City of New York, he has served 
with distinction on many of its more important committees. 


savings p'an. If he waits one, two, 
three or four years, it will be just 
that much more difficult to provide 
for a retirement income, since time 
will work against him. Further, if 
there is uncertainty now—when he 
is busier than ever before, what 
about age 65? Now, his concern is 
not whether or not he has the money 
but whether or not he should deposit 
it, At age 65 the situation will be 
exactly the reverse. There will be 
no uncertainty then. It will be an 
either/or proposal. Either he will 
be in financial distress or he will 
live on the income which some of 
today’s dollars will help buy. Better 
to take now some of the fees his 
clients pay and set them aside, for 
when his ability is no longer keen, 
his hand no longer sure, there will 
be no fees to use or set aside. 

How can we tally selling tech- 
niques? Prospecting, mental atti- 
tude, effort control, attention to 
work patterns, self-discipline, the 
presentation, and so forth. In case 
we want to break down the latter 
procedure, it consists of approach, 
of analyzing the problem, presenting 
a solution, of motivating a desire, 
of effecting a close, of post-sales 
service and post-sales prospecting. 

Prospecting has not been very 
dificult in the years gone by. Of 
course, the orthodox concept of a 
Prospect is one who can pass, one 
who has a need, and who can pay 
amd one who is accessible to you; 


yet you know and I know that for 
practical purposes all we need know 
about a person is whether or not 
he has an economic surplus. After 
all, 90% of applications are approved 
medically at the home office and we 
can always find a need. If a man 
makes $40 a week and lives on 
$35, he has an economic surplus and 
is a prospect. If he makes $20,000 
a year and lives on $25,000 and he 
cannot be educated to live on less 
than he earns, he is not a prospect 
for you and me. Enough people 
today and in the past years have 
had this economic surplus to make 
prospecting not very much of a 
problem. 

Before the war it was well ac- 
cepted that one of the ways to keep 
your prospect hopper full was to 
engage in community work, to ex- 
pose yourself in this way. Most of 
us, who did not fight the war, tried 
to do our share by engaging in 
community enterprises of one kind 
or another. We were air-raid war- 
dens, we sold bonds, we did hospital 
work and a great number of other 
things which exposed us to people. 
Now, less of that kind of thing is 
essential. Perhaps we have taken 
the attitude that now the fighting 
is over we can relax and dispense 
with this business of contributing 
our share of ability to community 
enterprises. 

Let’s not forget that there are a 
tremendous number of things in 


every community that need to be 
done and can get done only if pub- 
lic-spirited citizens continue to de- 
vote some of their time to them, and 
let’s not forget that in our business 
this cooperative spirit has a real 
reward. 

Are you exposing yourself to 
prospects, under favorable circum- 
stances, through this medium as you 
did before and during the war? If 
not, now is a good time to resolve 
to do something about it. And, if 
you were away fighting the war, 
now is a fine time to get back into 
community activity. You fellows 
who were away have a lot of catch- 
ing up to do. After all, we must 
remember that whereas too often 
we talk about qualifying the pros- 
pect as the initial phase of the sale, 
the fact is a prospect first qualifies 
us. If he has an opportunity to 
observe you under favorable cir- 
cumstances before you make your 
call on him, then this business of 
qualifying you first will take care 
of itself. There is no better way 
than engaging in community ac- 
tivity to prepare this pre-qualifica- 
tion. 

How long has it been since you 
sandwiched a cold canvass call in 
between your regular activity? Of 
course, cold canvassing is a very 
crude method of prospecting, but an 
occasional call tends to keep you 
alert and, if you judiciously select a 
spot in which this cold canvass call 
is to be made, it may result in 
your entire into a new and pros- 
pering field. You may develop a 
new nest that way. 

I assume, of course, that you 
haven’t become so immune to the 
need for prospecting that you have 
neglected to use the mails to assist 
you in uncovering new sources of 
business. Certainly, I assume that 
you are sending out a number of 
lead letters each week as a part 
of your normal work routine. If 
you are not, you ought do that 
right away. Our company has 
been encouraging that for a long 
time and we get an eight to twelve 
per cent response from a good lead 
letter. 

When times are as prosperous as 
they have been for us, we don’t have 
to worry very much about keeping 
the proper mental attitude. A sales- 
man’s morale is always high when 
business is good, and so I am assum- 
ing that your mental attitude is ex- 
cellent. Let us not get complacent, 
however. Too often continued pros- 
perity tends toward complacency 
and too often complacency tends 
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by 
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HE meeting of The Business Practices Committee of The Life 

Managers Association was to begin at 3:15. By the time George W. 

Deidrich, general agent of The Pilgrim Life, finished an “I said-he 
said” session with one of his agents, it was 3:20. A quick taxi ride 
brought him to the Panorama Hotel, more or less on time. The other 
members of the committee were slightly late because of big pension 
trust interviews. 

This time, according to the chairman, it was the problem of the 
part-time agent. There was a written complaint against a manager of 
the Puritan Mutual, who had, it was alleged, accepted two cases from 
the teacher of modern American history at West End High School. 
The chairman, ever alert, explained that he telephoned said manager 
and was informed that this teacher would, it was hoped, shortly resign 
to become a full-time agent. Everyone, with the exception of George 
W. Deidrich, seemed to feel that the crisis had passed. 

George, however, being an extremely difficult gent, who seldom 
saw any middle ground between right and wrong, said “Wait a minute, 
fellows. He did take business from a part-timer, didn’t he?” It was 
quickly apparent that the rest of the committee was annoyed that 
“That Man” was here again. 

Andy Ingram, who was on speaking terms with Decency, in a kind 
of arms’-length relationship, answered “Sure he did, George, but don’t 
you know that the Puritan Mutual not only allows, but actually in- 
sists, that its managers each year take a certain number of part-timers 
on a three-month trial basis? Of course, they turn in some business, 
while they’re making up their minds, but what can we do about it? 
Puritan Mutual Managers constitute about 10 per cent of our entire 
membership. Do you want to throw them out?” 

George said, “Sure I'd throw them out” and all the others looked 
at him as if he’d said a four letter word in front of his maiden aunt. 
By the time the eye-brows came down Roger Kenny patronizingly said, 
“We've got to be realistic,” and George answered “That word is the 
best excuse in the world for sitting on our tails and doing nothing 
about anything.” 

For the rest of the meeting George was silent. Even a screw-ball 
knows when he’s licked. What was left on the agenda didn’t interest 
him and he returned to his office disappointed, disillusioned and dis- 
gusted. 

His supervisor, Bill Sullivan, was waiting for him. “George” he 
said, “We’ve got an odd one here. Something on this application for 
license made me think that the agent on the new $75,000 case isn’t 
actually in the life insurance business. I looked him up in the tele- 
phone book and I find he’s an accountant. What do you want me to 
do with the app?” 

George Deidrich suddenly blew an attic fuse. “Damnit Bill” he 
yelled, “We’re not making bubble-gum here. We're selling life in- 
surance. Put it through.” 
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toward false pride. ][ cannot help 
thinking that perhaps the very 
things that usually make a map 
humble are the wrong things. Oy 
success is almost always a resylt 
of the God-given qualities which 
circumstances have permitted us to 
develope—a result of education, of 
cooperation with our fellowmen 
good luck and all the rest of it 
These are the things that should 
keep us humble—not complacent, 

What about proper attention to 
work patterns, self-discipline, effort 
control? I am sure that when all of 
us entered the life insurance bysi- 
ness we were sold on the idea of the 
relationship of selling time to selling 
calls, to selling interviews, to sales 
made. Probably all of us developed 
an average as applied to us. Have 
these past years caused us to grow 
careless about that? Now, I know 
the very qualities which make yoy 
a good salesman are qualities which 
militate against what seems to be 
the onerous chore of keeping rec- 
ords. 

There is an old but perfect an- 
alogy in connection with this busi- 
ness of effort control. Practically 
every golfer who plays the game 
keeps score. Why? Because he 
knows that it is essential, if he is 
to improve his game, if he is to 
compare his efficiency with that of 
others who play the game. How 
inconsistent, then, not to keep score 
in our own business. How do we 
know that we are operating efficient- 
ly? How do we know when we can 
afford to take a vacation? 

Now, I happen to be one of those 
general agents who believes that 
he does not have a moral right to 
tell any of his men that they should 
work a definite number of hours 
each week. If a man can make 
what he considers a good living 
working 30 hours a week, and he 
works 30 hours a week intelligently 
and then plays the rest of the time, 
it is perfectly all right with me 
However, I think it essential that, 
if he has this concept, he knows 
that he is working 30 hours a week, 
he knows that the work he is doing 
is intelligent work, he knows that 
he has the right to play because he 
has done the proper amount of 
work, You cannot know that unless 
you keep score. 

A, lot of us have been very, very 
busy during the last few years be 
cause there has been so much busi- 
ness around. We have had to work 
longer hours to get that business 
That situation changes, however. lt 
will be necessary for us to “get 
organized” to keep doing the kind 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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- pAbloug City Streets - 


BY W. EUGENE ROESCH 


Field Editor, The Spectator 


ATLANTA: Talking with Everett 
Strupper, president of the new Pied- 
mont Life Insurance Company of 
this city that Sherman once nearly 
ruined. Prior to acceptance of the 
presidency of the new company, 
Everett was a successful general 
agent in Atlanta for the Volunteer 
State Life of Chattanooga and he 
and John Witherspoon, vice-presi- 
dent of the Volunteer State and 
former president of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, 
are very good friends. 


By the way, at the same time 
that you are watching the develop- 
ment of the Piedmont Life, don’t 
forget to cast your eye some 70 
miles south of Atlanta to Newnan, 
Ga., where the Dixie Insurance 
Company (the titular president of 
which is Ellis Arnall, former 
Georgia governor and prominent 
National figure) is not finding the 
going any too easy. If you see some 
important changes in the Dixie in 
the near future, don’t be surprised! 


BIRMINGHAM: The Professional 
Life Insurance Company of this Ala- 
bama city is a fledgling. Nonethe- 
less, it is headed by a man who 
knows the business and who has 
been head of the accident and health 
department of another Birmingham 
company for several years. He is 
Nolan C. Aspinwall, general man- 
ager of the Professional Life, and 
we had a fine time together talking 
about the trials and tribulations into 
which he is headed and from which, 
I predict, he will emerge personally 
triumphant. 

The company office, at this writ- 
ing, is at 1829 First Avenue North 
in Birmingham, but will soon be 
moved to its own home office loca- 
tion at 20th and Highland Streets, 
where a suitable building is being 
renovated for the purpose. Inci- 
dentally, the man with whom Nolan 
Aspinwall worked closely for some 
time is Basil P. Autrey, vice-presi- 
dent and agency manager of the 
American Life Insurance Company 
of Birmigham. Basil is a bit 
unique among ordinary life insur- 
ance agency heads in that he is a 
top airman, has an outlet for Stin- 
son planes and owns an airport 
(Roberts Field) at Birmingham. 
Someday, he and I are going to take 
to the skies together——and that'll 
be sumpin’! 


JACKSON: This is strictly one of 
my favorite Mississippi towns—even 
though it took the famous old 
vaudeville team of Rock & White 
to teach me how to spell the name 
of the State! (Those of you, who 
did not see Frances White in her 
heyday, can only imagine what you 
missed. She even taught many of 
England’s Lords to spell “Mis-sis- 
sippi”, as they followed her rendi- 
tion of that famous song.) I am al- 
ways pleased when I can sit down 
with “Doc” Faser of the Lamar Life 
in Jackson and reminisce about the 
times when I was a boy. Doc is the 
company’s agency head and has for- 
gotten more about life insurance 
selling and life insurance repre- 
sentatives than I ever knew. What 
beats me, is how much of his 
knowledge he retains and how much 
he, yearly, adds to it! 


* * * 


NEW ORLEANS: Two thoughts 
pop in my mind when I think of this 
city .. . the Pan-American Life In- 
surance Company and food.. I hope 
Doc Simmons, with whom I had an 
interesting chat not long ago—and 
the rest of the lads with the Pan- 
American—don’t feel slighted by be- 
ing put in the same category with 
food! It simply is my unorthodox 
way of making a point — entirely 
favorable to the company. The Pan- 
American has forged ahead, con- 
structively developing its business 
with both eyes on the future. The 
food of New Orleans already has its 
eyes on the past. Even Antoine’s be- 
gins to resemble the British Mu- 
seum, where gapers visit without 
any idea of what it is all about. 
Thank heaven, there are still a few 
restaurants which uphold the tra-, 
ditions of fine eating—even if only 
one customer out of a hundred real- 
izes that he is in a place where his 
grandfather could have ordered a 
dinner without recourse to the 
menu! 

The Vieux Carre of today is like 
42nd Street in New York City today 
—a glorified honkytonk made bear- 
able for the hoi-polloi by the sheer 
mass of their own numbers. As for 
the cocktail spots! Deliver me from 
all except Joe Wright’s place on 
Common Street, where the drinks 
are anything but common and 
where his charming wife, Alma, 
knows nearly as many visiting in- 
surance executives as I do. Joe 
understands that men like to drink 
in decent surroundings—apart from 
the hurly-burly of “name” hotels 
and apart from the cheapness of 
“joints”. Also, his bartenders know 
their business! 
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(Continued from Page 30) 
of day’s work that we know we 
ought to do. 

If you are not keeping score, have 
you thought about it lately? In this 
business of selling, are we com- 
placent about that, too? 

Last week, one of the fellows in 
our office came to me with this 
story of a good sale. I pass it on 
to you because the circumstances 
surrounding it are fairly typical of 
these times. Our agent had called 
upon a man some time age who said 
that when he was ready to buy, he 
would get in touch with him. True 
to his word he did get in touch 
with the agent and said: ‘I have de- 
cided that I can buy $10,000 of life 
insurance and that’s what I will 
buy.” Our agent said: “Fine. Do 
you know exactly, how much $10,000 
is going to cost you?” “No, not 
exactly, but I think four or five 
hundred dollars ought to do it,” and 
our agent said: “You can spend 
$500 then?” The prospect said, “Yes, 
if I have to.” Our agent then said: 
“You will be glad to know that 
$500 will buy you $15,000 of life 
insurance. Now let’s talk about 
whether you need $15,000 or $10,- 
000.” In the end he sold him $22,- 
000. 

That, I think, is good selling. He 
capitalized the situation. He did 
not settle for $10,000. He sold the 
man what he needed and, in doing 
so, did a better job and made a 
better client. 

I wonder if now isn’t a good time 
for us to stress more and more the 
idea that substantial amounts of 
life insurance must be bought with 
capital nowadays. This capital con- 
cept is not a new one, but with 
high income taxes, with uncertainty 
in some minds, it needs to be 
stressed more and more. Life in- 
surance premiums create capital, 
protect capital. They should be paid 
from capital. This is particularly 
applicable to those situations where 
liquid funds are essential for tax 
purposes, You know, and I know, 
that life insurance is the ideal 
method of supplying each with 
which to pay these estate taxes. 
Certainly, because estate taxes are 
easy for the government to collect, 
the tendency will be toward greater 
rather than lesser taxation of this 
kind. Such a tax is a tax against 
the transfer of capital. The money 
to pay those taxes should obviously 
come from the capital transferred. 
If it is inconvenient for the prospect 
to pay premiums from income for 
the life insurance necessary to pro- 
tect the capital, then it should come 
from the capital. 

Now is a perfect time to talk 
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A $75,000 QUESTION 


HE president of a manufactur- 

ing company had moved to 

Washington, D. C., in a new 
position, the presidency of the na- 
tional association of manufacturers 
in his line of work. I mailed my 
usual pre-approach letter, followed 
it up with a phone call, and he 
agreed to give me ten minutes 
(which turned into an hour’s dis- 
cussion), 

This executive was married and 
had three children, two teen-age 
boys and a daughter, 12. On his 
own life he owed $201,000 of Ordi- 
nary Life (held in trust at his bank) 
and all his insurance needs appar- 
ently were provided for, including 
death taxes. It was necessary to 
find a vulnerable spot quickly and I 
asked what turned out to be a 
$75,000 question—“Have you pro- 
vided life insurance estates for your 
children?” He replied that he had, 
but couldn’t remember what type of 
policy. After prying him further, 
he finally took a notebook from his 
desk drawer containing a 1938 audit 
of policies and discovered they were 
annual premium retirement annu- 
ities, 

I concentrated on policies for the 
children, suggesting he utilize the 
benefits under the Gift Tax Exemp- 
tions and, after developing the ad- 
vantages, advised $25,000 Ordinary 
Life for each child. He concluded 
our first interview by requesting me 
to mail him the details of the plan 
and phone for an appointment. 

At the second interview I knew 
from his attitude that complete con- 
fidence had been established. We 
discussed death taxes, the fiduciary 


trust service of a life insurance 
company, advantages of life con- 
tracts in connection with taxation, 
and the investment value of life in- 
surance, After suggesting an audit 
of his eighteen policies, he said he 
would write his bank and have them 
mailed to me. 

After going over the audit briefly 
in the third interview, I introduced 
the subject of the children’s policies, 
He then spoke of paying single 
premiums, but I pressed the point 
that annual premiums can be paid 
out of income and future premiums 
discounted more advantageously. 
Later another objection popped up, 
that of the purchase of common 
stocks for their hedge against infla- 
tion. I did not disagree, offering 
instead an appeasement solution— 
“Very well, give the New England 
Mutual part and buy some stocks, 
accomplishing both objectives.” 

He agreed to have the children 
examined (they were at a resort in 
Delaware with their mother). At 
my suggestion he called his wife 
and told her of the plan. Back at 
my office I called the Home Office 
for the name of the proper doctor, 
phoned him, and mailed all the nec- 
essary papers. When the examina- 
tions were completed, the executive 
signed the three $25,000 apps and 
gave me his check for the annual 
premium. Other business is now 
in the offing (probably for death 
taxes) and he may cancel his trust 
at the bank and use most of his 
$201,000 of life insurance under op- 
tions. He was very receptive to my 
suggestion to give me a recommen- 
dation to several of his friends. 


Sy Henry +t. Hirth 


Washington, D. C. 
New England Mutual Life Insurance Company 
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about the fact that, when a man 
puys life insurance from capital, he 
js transferring from one capital 
account to another. Since no one 
can predict the time of death or the 
economic circumstances surrounding 
it, it becomes essential to set up a 
sinking fund through life insurance 
which will guarantee that, when 
death occurs, the cash will be on 
hand to meet the charges occasioned 
by the fact of death. There should 
be set up now a sum sufficient for 
tax purposes and the premiums 
should come from capital. 

The Federal estate tax for a man 
with a taxable estate of $250,000 is 
about $66,000. Sixty-six thousand 
dollars of insurance at age 40 re- 
quires a premium of no more than 
$2,000. If he buys $66,000 of life 
insurance and takes $2,000 from 
capital to do it, he makes a very 
small dent in the one capital ac- 
count but, by doing so, automatically 
creates another account which is 
perfectly designed to do the job, 
since it comes into being in good 
liquid dollars when it is needed. If 
the man lives to age 60, he has 
transferred $40,000 from one account 
to another. If he lives to age 70, he 
has transferred $60,000. Forgetting 
all other factors in connection with 
this life insurance transaction—cash 
values, dividends in a dividend-pay- 
ing company, and all the rest of it— 
he would have to live 33 years be- 
fore he transferred from one capital 
account to the other a sum equal 
to the amount required to pay the 
taxes, if death should occur, and he 
has done it gradually, easily, surely. 

If we consider extended term in- 
surance on the C.S.O. basis, it pro- 
vides continued protection for an- 
other eleven years. It is just incon- 
sistent with logic for anyone to con- 
sider substantial purchases of life 
insurance and not concede that the 
premiums should be paid out of 
capital. That is truer today than 
it ever was and, if you have not 
used this capital concept, adapt it 
to your active selling plans. I cer- 
tainly recommend it to you now. 

All of us know and most of us 
realize that low interest rates and 
high taxes have caused the net 
return on invested capital to be 
very small. So small, indeed, as to 
make that element a minor one in 
choosing an investment. Most of 
us are familiar with observations 
made by astute economists and in- 
vestment experts, that if, over a 
Period of a lifetime, aman can 
conserve his principa!—to say noth- 
ing of any interest—he has done a 
Pretty good job. We know it is 
tue that this is so. 


We all know the old approach— 
“Mr. Prospect, do you still have your 
first savings account? Mr. Prospect, 
do you still own the first life in- 
surance policy you ever bought? 
Could you lay your hands on all of 
the money you have ever saved 
right now.” Yet, toc often in our 
attempts to sell retirement income 
or other forms of policies, which 
stress the investment features of 
life insurance contracts, we fall into 
the error of attempting to compete 
on the basis of interest return alone 
—the least important element. 

We know, of course, that if a man 
buys life insurance instead of sav- 
ing his money elsewhere, on the 
basis of experience, he will, at the 
end of a lifetime of savings, have 
more money under the life insurance 
contract than he will have had he 
saved through another medium. 
Very often he won’t believe that, 
however. He will be disturbed, 
though, if you ask him to compare 
what you suggest with what he has 
in mind from the standpoint of 
whether or not the investment re- 
quires any management on the in- 
vestor’s part during the lifetime of 
the plan. He may wonder if you 
raise the question of periodic re- 
investment of the fund. He may 
wonder if you raise the question of 
absolute safety of principal. He 
may wonder if you raise the ques- 
tion of whether or not the income 
return is guaranteed by contract. 

He may act if you remind him that 
the annuity principle available in 
life insurance contracts can be ob- 
tained nowhere else. He may act if 
you remind him that a retirement 
income contract is a unique invest- 
ment, the only investment designed 
for the benefit of the buyer and not 
for the seller. Even Victory Bonds 
are available only because the gov- 
ernment needs money—not because 
it wants to make available to the 
buyer a desirable form of savings. 

The retirement income contract 
came into being because it reflected 
a need on the part of a great many 
people for the unique type of sav- 
ings and income contract which 
constitutes such a policy. It is de- 
signed to mature at a time when 
the reason for its purchase matures. 
It is designed to provide a lifetime 
income because that is the only 
kind of income which can give 
peace of mind—which is all a man 
asks for at the end of his economic 
road. And incidentally, if he de- 
ludes himself in the belief that he 
can save his money in an outside 
source and then at retirement age 
use his indepedent accumulations to 
buy an immediate annuity, show 


him the difference between the an- 
nuity guarantee in your retirement 
annuity contract and the cost of an 
immediate annuity today, without 
consideration of the probability that 
between now and the time he wants 
to retire, annuity rates are almost 
sure to change to his disadvantage. 
It costs somewhere between $16,000 
and $16,500 at age 65 to provide 
$100 a month for life, 10 years cer- 
tain, in most retirement contracts. 
To buy an immediate annuity at 
age 65 costs $5,000 or $6,000 more 
than that. No, he cannot kid himself 
that way. 

Let us remember always that 
more and more the interest return 
on investments is the least impor- 
tant element to be considered in 
choosing a permanent savings plan. 
There are fifteen or twenty essen- 
tials in choosing a good investment, 
and when life insurance is measur- 
ed against them, the advantages are 
overwhelmingly in favor of it. 
There never was a better time than 
now to keep our thinking straight 
in this connection nor a better time 
to help the prospect straighten out 
his thinking in connection with it. 

Clay Hamlin once said, at the 
peak of his selling capacity, that he 
never got a new sales idea in his 
life because there were so many 
other ideas conceived by other fel- 
lows that it was not necessary. You 
fellows, I am sure, have just as 
much knowledge of the selling pro- 
cesses and perhaps a lot more than 
I have. All that we need is to re- 
view that knowledge and apply it 
more and more as it becomes neces- 
sary. In the end we shall succeed 
in the degree to which we use our 
individual capacities. None of us is 
so naive as not to know that there 
are limitations upon those capa- 
cities. Not all of us can be cham- 
pions but we can develop our abili- 
ties to their fullest capacity. Let’s 
not sell ourselves short. Let’s re- 
solve to do a better selling job for 
as we do a better selling job our 
production will increase indepen- 
dently of the economic situation 
which surrounds us. 

This individual resolve in our 
business is a particularly important 
matter for in the end you, and you 
alone, must be responsible. When 
you have drawn upon whatever 
source you use for information and 
inspiration and morale and direc- 
tion, whether it be your general 
agent, your district agent, your 
supervisor, your wife, your best 
girl, your books or whatever source. 
then you—you alone—go to your 


(Concluded on Page 61) 
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Speaking 


Women 


HE Bride—During the month of June, this bride, 
‘| ike brides all over the country, will step up to 

the altar on what very well may be the most 
ecstatic day of her life. Sir Galahad has come along, 
possessing all—or, at least, most—of the attributes 
she has always dreamed and intuitively known 
he would have. Now, at long last, her girl-hood 
dreams are attaining fulfillment. Love, life and the 
pursuit of happiness are in her heart as she stands 
at the altar, radiantly lovely. 

Economic concerns do not enter her mind at this 
time, and who, among the happy throng at the always- 
beautiful wedding ceremony, would expect that they 
would. This is one day when all’s right with the 
world. Life is sweet, and the future stretches 
dreamily before her. 

All in all, this is a lovely picture. Yet a picture, 
like a story, must of necessity have two sides. And 
the economic side of this picture is a very important 
one. Fortunately, for this young couple, the groom 
is financially able to start his marriage off on the 
right economic footing. Life insurance has played 
its part. Thanks are due to his thoughtful parents 
who, although not wealthy, had the foresight, years 


(Continued on Page 61) 








Kose Scegel 


Associate Editor, The Spectator 


UIA HNTNNTUNTU ANU AAANA 


THE SECRET OF SELLING LIFE INSURANCE 
TO WOMEN 


Milo Miloradovich, who is in the public relations field 
and is a member of Advertising Women of New York, 
has written a booklet called “The Secret of Selling Life 
Insurance to Women.” 

Miss Miloradovich warns that an underwriter must 
get rid of the fear of approaching a woman prospect, 
and states that women are as approachable as men— 
that they are also as reasonable and as clear in their 
thinking . . . if not more so! 

Women, according to the author, “may not know as 
much as some of the men about insurance. . . If not, 
then start simply; use a little more patience; take a 
little more time and care in explaining that you have 
come to talk in a professional capacity.” 

Miss Miloradovich stresses the importance of having 
the underwriter realize that women, too, have logical 
minds, and that they do have a fair degree of intel- 
ligence. She informs her readers that they must not 
be taken aback at the amount of questions about de- 
tail that will probably be asked them by most of their 
women prospects. Women, unlike most men, have 4 
natural curiosity and want to know just exactly what 
something is all about. 

The writer advises underwriters to use plain, simple 
language when selling women; to choose the right word 
at the right time and to tell the story simply, and— 
most important of all—to be thoroughly convinced that 
every woman—married or single—has a real insurance 
need. 

“The Secret of Selling Life Insurance to Women” 
(Prentice-Hall) is well worth reading, and may spur 
you on to greater activity in one of the most promising 
and profitable markets in America today. 
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HAZEL B. PRICE 


25 Million Woman Hold Insurance 


Approximately 25 million women and nearly half the 
hildren in this country hold life insurance policies, a 


fudy just completed by the Survey Research Center 


the University of Michigan has found. 
“Of the 25 million women, nearly 20 million are 
vives living with their husbands, according to the study, 
hich was done for the Institute of Life Insurance. 
ixty-five per cent of all widows with dependents and 
y-three per cent of all single women own insurance 


policies the survey reported 


What Price Concentration 7 


¢¢™F"HAT last flourish of the pen had done it. It 

"| wae on the dotted line and it wound up a big 

case I had been concentrating on for some 

time. I was floating toward the door on a nice pink 

cloud, when I was whisked back to earth by the 
amused query: ‘ 


“‘Pardon me, Miss Price, is that the new look in 
shoes?’ 


“I gasped and sputtered “What price concentra- 
ticn, Price!’ for I stood solidly rooted to the floor in 
one brown alligator pumn and, of all things, one blue 
bedroom slipper! Of course, that sounds like some- 
thing from a movie, or nightmare sequence, but it 
actually did happen to me the other day. My client, 
laughingly, had to agree that I had been concentrating 
more on his problems than my own that day. Con- 
centration is a virtue, doubtless—but it can be a 
vice ... versa.” 


Before entering the life insurance field, Mrs. Price 
had taught—and hated teaching—French for three 
years. Her one ambition had been to do social work, 
but, widowed, with a mother to support, and no spare 
cash on hand, she discovered this to be an economic 
impossibility. 

Then, one day, along came her inspiration in the 
form of (You guessed it) an insurance agent, While 
in the process of selling Mrs. Price a policy, Mr. Agent 
was bombarded by questions concerning all the dif- 
ferent angles of the business. Then and there, Mrs. 
Price decided that life insurance presented her with 
a wonderful opportunity—that here, at last, was a 
way in which she could fulfill her eager desire to 
help people, and, at the same time, solve hey own 
economic problems. She reasoned that the attitude 
of both life insurance and social work were, after 
all, a benevolent one toward society, each having as 
its main goal the attainment—for individuals and 
families—of a happy life as free as possible from 
financial concern. 


How far she has come in the field which she en- 
tered in 1922—she received her C. L. U. designation 
10 years later—is shown by the fact that Mrs. Price 
is now an associate general agent in Pittsburgh for 
the Union Mutual Life. Most of her time is spent in 
a supervisory capacity, training others, who, like 
herself, have decided to take advantage of the op- 
portunities life insurance offers them. (Here, again, 
we find a carrying-through of both her powers of 
concentration and her innate desire to help others). 
One wonders just how much over her $147,000, written 
in 1947, Mrs. Price would have been able to produce, 
had she had more time at her disposal. Very much 
more—undoubtedly! 


Symphony music— reading — swiming—bridge—all 
these squeezed into the little spare time she has 
makes for an interestingly active life and leaves 
Mrs. Price, after 26 years in the business, still most 
enthusiastic about life insurance as a career. 
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The rapid rise of the national 
debt since 1940 has set up forces, 
inflationary and otherwise, which 
have placed increasingly severe 
burdens upon those who rely upon 
life insurance for protection, the 
Committee on Public Debt Policy 
finds in its sixth study of the na- 
tional debt problem, made public 
recently. Three out of every four 
American families own life insur- 
ance, represented by policies 
amounting to 191 billion dollars, 
and millions of other people depend 
for some of their support on policies 
that have matured, the committee 
points out. 

Because the cost of living has 
gone up, according to the study, 
a thousand dollars of life insurance 
buys much less in 1948 than it 
would have bought in 1941; also, 
because of higher living costs and 
heavier taxes, large numbers of 
people cannot purchase the addi- 
tional insurance they need; further, 
the net cost of insurance has risen 
because of the Government’s policy 
of keeping interest rates at an ex- 
tremely low level. 

In order to preserve the value of 
the “future dollars” for which 
policyholders pay, it is urged that 
management of the public debt 
work towards economic stability 
and not towards either inflation or 
deflation. “As positive steps,” says 
the committee, “the Treasury and 
Federal Reserve have the power 
actively to combat inflationary 
trends by paying off the debt out 
of the budget surpluses and by 
causing the possession of Treasury 
securities to shift gradually from 
commercial banks to other investors. 
Both steps tend to reduce the 
volume of money and bank de- 
posits outstanding and to prevent 
the inflationary spiralling of money 
supply, prices and wages. Both, of 
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course, have to be taken with care,” 
to avoid deflationary influences. 

The committee says that since 
rates on Government securities set 
the pattern for rates—not only on 
current new investments of insur- 
ance companies, but also through 
refunding operations—on the earn- 
ings on holdings already in their 
portfolios, the Government’s in- 
terest rate policy in the future will 
continue to affect the amount of 
dividends paid to policyholders and 
hence the net cost of insurance. 

The study shows that since the 
early 1930s there has been a pro- 
gressive downtrend in dividend 
scales of insurance companies. 
Thus, in 1930 policyholders received 
back as dividends 15.7 per cent of 
their premiums, whereas dividends 
were less than 8.9 per cent of their 
premiums 16 years later. The dif- 


« 


ference between these two figures, 
representing the added annual cost 
of insurance, is estimated at ap- 
proximately 390 million dollars. 

Although old policies could not be 
altered, many companies, according 
to the study, found it necessary to 
increase their premiums on new 
policies. The combined result has 
been that the net cost of carrying 
life insurance (the premiums less 
the dividends) was from 10 to 30 
per cent higher in 1946 than in 
1930, depending on the type and 
plan of policy and the age of the 
insured at the time of its issuance. 

Because of declines in the pre- 
vailing rate of interest, the study 
finds, net investment earnings of a 
representative group of life insur- 
ance companies dropped from about 
5 per cent in 1930 to 2.9 per cent 
in 1946. This reduction of about 40 
per cent is described as “a cut in 
the wages of securely invested sav- 
ings.” 

Noting that interest rates on 
prime securities stiffened somewhat 
in 1947, the committee comments 
that this benefits life insurance only 
to the extent that new funds are 
invested at higher rates of return, 
and does not increase the invest- 
ment income from the securities al- 
ready in insurance portfolios. The 
committee says that even if the 
trend of interest rates is higher 
during the next few years, it seems 
unlikely that the overall invest- 
ment return of life insurance com- 
panies will rise as rapidly as it 
declined during the years 1930-1946. 
Much of the effect of the war- 





SOURCE: U. S. Bureau of the Census 
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That Nickname “Hap” Wasn‘t Just Happenstance 


NEARLY EVERYBODY in town has forgotten “Hap’s” 
real name. But that’s only natural... because his 
nickname suits him to a “T.” His smiling face radi- 
ates cheerfulness. His contagious laugh broadcasts 
good humor. 

“Hap” believes that he’s a happy man himself be- 
cause his job is one that makes his home town a com- 
munity of happier individuals. He’s an Equitable 
Society representative. 

“How can I help smiling,” he grins, “when I run 
into a boy who’s getting a college education because 
of life insurance I sold his Dad? Or when I meet 





usten ro “THIS IS YOUR FBI” 


... Official crime-prevention broadcasts from 
the files of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion...another public-service contribution 
sponsored in his community by The Equit- 
able Society Representative. 


EVERY FRIDAY NIGHT + ABC Network 











THOMAS Il. 


some nice old lady who’s happy and independent be- 
cause of a policy I wrote twenty years ago? Things 
like that make life worth living.” 

Yes, “Hap” Adams’s work as an Equitable Society- 
representative is more than just a “job” —it’s a good 
way of life. His happiness is based on the knowledge 
that he is doing his bit to make the world a better 
place to live in. 

That’s why “Hap” Adams takes a deep satisfaction 
in his work...in the respect that is his as a member 
of a highly regarded profession and as a representa- 
tive of an institution like The Equitable Society. 


THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


PARKINSON, President+-393 Seventh Avenue, New York I, N.Y. 
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JOHN J. KING 


OHN J. KING, chairman of the 

board of the Hooper-Holmes 

Bureau, Inc., died May 2nd, 1948 
at his home, 149 Slocum Crescent, 
Forest Hills, in his 81st year. 

He was born November 15th, 1867, 
at New Haven, Conn., and entered 
the insurance business at an early 
age—first with the former Mutual 
Reserve Life, New York City, and 
later with the Mutual Life, New 
York City. 

In 1912, he became associated 
with the Hooper-Holmes Bureau 


as vice-president and organized its 
insurance reporting division. Under 
his guidance, the Hooper-Holmes 
Bureau expanded from one small 
office in New York City to a con- 
tinent-wide organization with offices 
throughout the United States and 
Canada. He became president of 
the Hooper-Holmes Bureau in 1930 
and chairman of the board in 1946. 

His interest in insurance prob- 
lems led him to take an active part 
in the work of the Insurance So- 
ciety of New York and the Insur- 
ance Institute of America, in each 
of which organizations he served as 
a president and director. 

During World War I, Mr. King 
was called to Washington as Deputy 
Commissioner of the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance. He served in that 
post throughout the war. After the 
cessation of hostilities, he returned 
to his activities with the Hooper- 
Holmes Bureau in New York City. 

Throughout his career, Mr. King 
was active in club work, having 
served as president of the Casualty 
and Surety Club of New York, 
president of the former Kew Gar- 
dens Country Club, governor of the 
Drug and Chemical Club, and was 
a member of the Wheatley Hills 
Golf Club, East Williston, L. I. and 
the New York Athletic Club. 

Mr. King is survived by his 
widow, Helen J. King; a daughter, 
Mrs. G. Earle Wight; four sons, 
Harold, Frederick E., J. Charles and 
Edward; eight grandchildren; two- 
great-grandchildren and a _ sister, 
Mrs. Anna Doody. 


bred inflation is described as part 
of the inevitable price that all of 
society paid for a great war, “but”, 
says the committee, “the dilemmas 
created by a large national debt 
remain. While the compulsions of 
wartime finance have passed, our 
large national debt and expanded 
money supply continue as potential 
inflationary forces and call for wise 
and statesman-like debt manage- 
ment.” 

Life insurance companies hold 
about 20 billion dollars of Govern- 
ment securities and compose the 
largest single group of purchasers 
of the long-term 2% per cent bonds 
issued during the Defense, War 
Loan and Victory drives, holding 
more than 36 per cent of these 
bonds. Forty per cent of the as- 


sets of the life insurance business 
is now invested in Government 
securities. 
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The study was undertaken by 
Sherwin C. Badger, second vice- 
president and financial secretary of 
New England Mutual Life, Boston. 
It was reviewed at various stages 
by the Committee on Public Debt 
Policy and appears with the com- 
mittee’s approval. W. Randolph 
Burgess, chairman of the executive 
committee of National City Bank of 
New York, is the committee chair- 
man, and its studies are financed by 
the Maurice and Laura Falk Foun- 
dation of Pittsburgh, which how- 
ever, assumes no responsibility for 
the findings. 


Life O’Riley 


The proverbial “Life o’ Riley,” 
with 24 hours a day spent sleeping, 
fishing or just lying in the sun, is 
not the dream-picture to which 
most Americans look forward when 
they reach retirement age. Two 





out of every three of them want to 
continue at some useful work ag 
long as they are physically able; 
nearly half look forward to doing 
some kind of community or public 
service work, according to a survey 
of over 3,000 policyholder families 
by Northwestern National Life, 
Minneapolis. 

“If you knew right now that you 
would be financially able to retire 
when you reach 55 or 60, how would 
you expect to spend your retire- 
ment years?” the company asked. 

Approximately a third—32 per 
cent—of the 3,150 respondents in 
the survey answered that they 
would continue in their present 
occupations just as long as they 
could do so, and would only start 
living off their retirement income 
when no longer able to support 
themselves and their dependents. 

Another 33 per cent of the policy- 
holders responded that they would 
use their retirement income to 
“ease up” a bit in their regular 
occupation and have more free time 
to devote to other activities, such 
as religious and community work, 
study and self-improvement, favor- 
ite hobbies, etc. Many in this group 
would shift from their present occu- 
potion to some other line of work 
or to a money-making hobby— 
farming, gardening, raising chickens 
or “fancy” livestock, and operating 
a few tourist cabins were activities 
most frequently mentioned. 

Only the remaining 35 per cent 
felt that they will want complete 
freedom and leisure in their autumn 
years. Fishing and hunting are the 
favorite recreations of the greatest 
number, with gardening, woodwork- 
ing in home workshop, photography, 
and golf coming next in order. 

Almost half—47 per cent—of the 
entire sample group of policyhold- 
ers want time to do some form of 
public or community service, pref- 
erably with children or teen-agers. 
Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, YWCA, 
YMCA, boys’ clubs, Big Brother or- 
ganizations, nursery schools, and 
child welfare are activities most 
frequently mentioned as those to 
which the respondents want to de- 
vote time and energy. 

Results of the survey would in- 
dicate, the report states, that a 
rather modest retirement income 
would meet the future desires of 
most American families, but that 
the program should be originally 
planned in such a flexible manner 
that some income will be available 
at around 60 years of age, in case of 
a breakdown in health by that time; 
it should be deferrable, however, 3% 




















Ideal for 
FARSEEING MEN 


NON-FORFEITURE PROVISIONS 
* RETIREMENT INCOME AT 65 * 


MALE — AGE 35 


$100 Monthly for Life $10,000 $484.00 
Beginning at age 65 Insurance Annual Premium 


GUARANTEES FOR OTHER AGES ON REQUEST 


AND REMEMBER: Annvel Dividends payable may be used to increase 
the benefits, reduce the premiums, or otherwise applied as provided in the policy. 


_Hasrachuselflalual LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Organized 1851 Springfield, Massachusetts 











much beyond that age as the in- 
dividual’s health and ambition may 
indicate. The longer the beginning 
of retirement income payments is 
postponed under such an arrange- 
ment, the larger the actual income 
that should be available, the report 
points out. 


Salary Survey 


About 900 firms in the New York 
metropolitan area are participating 
in a Bureau of Labor Statistics sur- 
vey of office workers’ salaries, now 
nearing completion in the field, an- 
nounces Robert R. Behlow, regional 
director of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, U. S. Department of 
Labor. The New Yor: State Depart- 
ment of Labor, Division of Place- 
ment and Unemployment Insurance 
is co-operating in the study. 

The survey will yield wage and 
salary information for 23 important 
clerical jobs. The following major 
industry groups are included: whole- 
sale trade; finance, insurance, and 
real estate; transportation (except 
railroads), communication, and other 
public utilities; retail trade; and 
selected branches of the service in- 
dustry group. Information on stand- 





ard work week, vacation and sick 
leave provisions will also be sum- 
marized. 

The data are being collected by 
personal visits to co-operating firms. 
Emphasis is placed on careful analy- 
sis of actual job functions to insure 
the representativeness of the occu- 
pational data. 

A preliminary report summarizing 
the area-wide averages will be re- 
leased this month. A final report in 
booklet form with detailed infor- 
mation for each industry group will 
be issued a short time later. 

Similar reports will be available 
in nine other areas: Buffalo, Boston, 
Atlanta, Chicago, Milwaukee, Den- 
ver, Dallas, Seattle and San Fran- 
cisco. 

Copies of any of these reports may 
be obtained without charge from 
the Bureau’s Regional Office—Room 
1000, 341 Ninth Avenue, New York 
1, New York. 


Home Offices 
There are 168 cities in the United 
States which have home offices of 
life insurance companies according 
to the Institute of Life Insurance. 
There are a total of 549 legal re- 





General Wainwright Gets License for New Life Company 


General Jonathan Wainwright (right) visiting the office of George 
B. Butler (left), chairman of the board of insurance commissioners of 
Texas and life insurance commissioner of the State. General Wain- 
wright went to the insurance department offices at Austin, Texas, to 
obtain a license for the new life insurance company of which he is 
president—The Armed Forces Mutual Life Insurance Company—with 
home office at 1212 Grayson Street, San Antonio. In the center of the 
picture is State Senator James A. Stanford, general counsel of the new 
company. Running mate of the Armed Forces Mutual Life is the Acme 
Mutual Insurance Company, which writes fire and casualty lines and 
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of which General Wainwright is also president. 


STE 

Judge Charles F. O'Donnell, presi- 
dent of Southwestern Life, Dallas, 
died April 22, in Oklahoma City, 
where he had come to attend a re- 
gional meeting of the American 
Life Convention. As one greatly 
loved and respected throughout the 
life imsurance business, and par- 
ticularly in Convention circles, his 
passing can only be recorded with 
the deepest regret. 


SS -§ aC, 
serve life companies in the United 
States at the present time. 

All but four of the cities of the 
country with population of over a 
quarter of a million have home 
offices of life companies, and all but 
34 cities of more than 100,000 popu- 
lation have at least one life com- 
pany’s head office. Texas leads in 
number of companies with 91. 
Louisiana, Illinois, New York and 
Pennsylvania all have 20 or more 
companies domiciled in them. There 
is at least one company in every 
state except Wyoming. 


Veterans in Training 


More than 10,000 World War I 
veterans are training in the insur- 
ance field under the G.I. Bill, a Vet- 
erans Administration survey dis- 
closed. 

The survey lists occupational 
fields of some 2,000,000 veterans 
studying in schools and colleges, and 
546,000 training on-the-job on De- 
cember 1, 1947. 

The 10,431 insurance trainees in- 
clude 2,255 enrolled in insurance 
courses in educational institutions; 
7,803 training on-the-job as insur- 
ance salesmen; and 373 taking job 
training as insurance clerks. 

Veterans are eligible for educa- 
tion and training under the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act (G.I. Bill) 
if they served in the armed forces 
between September 16, 1940, and 
July 25, 1947; had 90 days or more 
of service; and were released under 
conditions other than dishonorable. 

The 90-day minimum service re- 
quirement is waived in the case of 
veterans released because of service- 
connected disabilities. 


Production 


Life insurance purchases in the 
United States in March showed a 
decrease of 2% as compared with 
purchases in March of last year and 
were substantially unchanged from 
the aggregate reported for March, 
1946, it was reported yesterday by 
the Life Insurance Agency Manage- 
ment Association of Hartford. Total 
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: PUZZLED! 


id Are you puzzled over your future in the life insurance business? 


Our men are not. They know where they are going. They not only 
- have a Work Guide to help plan their work, but liberal commissions, 
special awards and a sound retirement plan as well. In addition, under- 
ob standing underwriting, plus many unusual policies for men, women and 
children, together with a complete line of Accident, Health and Hospital 
e- policies. 
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purchases in March were $1,810,837,- 
000 compared with $1,845,995,000 in 
March of last year and $1,816,315,000 
in March, 1946. 

Purchases of ordinary life insur- 
ance in March were $1,242,718,000, 
off 3% from March a year ago and 
8% below the total in March, 1946. 

Industrial life insurance purchased 
in March amounted to $342,917,000, 
a decrease of 10% from the corres- 
ponding month last year and of 4% 
as compared with March, 1946. 

Group life insurance purchases 
were $225,202,000 in March, an in- 
crease of 25% over March a year 
ago and almost twice the figure for 
March, 1946. These purchases rep- 
resent new groups set up and do 
not include additions of insured per- 
sonnel under group insurance con- 
tracts already in force. 

In the first three months of the 
year total life insurance purchases 
were $5,205,956,000, a decrease of 
2% from the first three months of 
1947 but 11% higher than in the 
corresponding period of 1946. Pur- 
chases of ordinary life insurance 
accounted for $3,689,144,000 of the 
three months’ aggregate, substan- 
tially unchanged from last year and 
6% above the total for the first 
quarter of 1946. Industrial life in- 
surance purchases represented $918,- 
452,000 of the current year’s total, 
a decrease of 13% as compared 
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Virginia second and Virginia third. 
Countrywide, ordinary business de- 
creased 3% in March compared with 
March, 1947, while Montana sales 
gained 17%, West Virginia 15% and 
Virginia, 8%. 

For the first three month, with 
national ordinary sales unchanged 
from a year ago, Montana led with 
an increase of 21%, with Arizona 
in second place, up 16% over the 
corresponding period of last year. 

Among the large cities, Detroit 
made the best showing in March, 
equalling last year’s record; Phila- 
delphia was second with a decrease 
of only 2%. Detroit also led for the 
three months with a gain of 8%. 
The figures for the leading cities 
were reported by the Association as 
follows: 











with last year, while group life First 
insurance purchases amounted to three 7 
$590,360,000, an increase of 9% as March months 
compared with the first thre months Change Change 
of last year. 1948 1948 
Monthly purchases of life insur- from from 
ance for March and the first three 1947 1947 
month of each of the last three Boston ...:... —10% —14% 
years were reported by the Asso- Chicago ...... — 8% — 1% 
ciation shown in the table here- Cleveland —10% 3% 
with. mretrolt ....40. A 8% 
State and City Leaders Los Angeles .. — 3% — 1% 
Montana showed the greatest rate New York City — 9% — 2% 
of increase in ordinary life insur- Philadelphia .. — 2% 3% 
ance sales in March, with West eee —10% 1% 

March Purcheses % Change 
1946 1947 1948 1948 from 1947 

(000 Omitted) 

ie $1,346,821 $1,283,161 $1,242,718 — 3 
EY Sa dcscvesssesee 113,803 181,315 225,202 plus 24 
eee 355,691 381,519 342,917 —10 
| eae ee $1,816,315 $1,845,995 $1,810,837 — 2 

First Three Months’ Purchases % Change 
1946 1947 1948 1948 from 1947 

(000 Omitted) 

cats pnbenae $3,493,652 $3,698,933 $3,689,144 eee 
PE abba dress cddewns 251,999 546,964 598,360 plus 9 
Ea 938,412 1,060,066 918,452 —13 
Tete i cceswivcrs: $4,684,063 $5,305,963 $5,205,956 —2 
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Charles E. Crane Made an 
Officer of the 


National Life of Vermont 


HARLES E. CRANE, director 
Cr publicity of the National 

Life, Montpelier, Vt., since 
1931, has been elected an Officer of 
the company with the title of assist- 
ant to the president. Mr. Crane is 
widely known in newspaper and in- 
surance advertising circles in Ver- 
mont—and throughout the country. 
He is the son of the late Reverend 
Edward Clarence Crane and Mary 
Thomas Crane, and was born in Il- 
linois in 1884. His Vermont parents 
brought him back East, when his 
father purchased the Vermont Trib- 
une, a weekly newspaper at Lud- 
low, on which young Crane received 
his first training in writing and 
printing. 

After graduating from Black 
River Academy in 1902, and attend- 
ing Dartmouth College, Mr. Crane 
became a member of the staff of 
The Associated Press, serving in 
Boston, New York City, Pittsburgh 
and other cities, with an interim of 
one year in London as feature 
writer for American newspapers. 
After 15 years with the Associated 
Press, marriage to Elizabeth Wynnes 
Willcox of Roselle, N. J., and the 
birth of three children, the Cranes 
returned to Vermont to buy and 
edit the Middlebury Register. 


Later Mr. Crane was an editor 
and columnist for nine years on the 
Brattleboro Reformer, associated 
with his brother, the late Ephraim 
H. Crane, president of the Vermont 
Printing Company at Brattlebor0. 
He also served as publicity director 
for the Estey Organ Company, th 
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Vermont-Peoples National Bank 
and other corporations, and was 
connected with fund-raising drives 
for Penn State, Middlebury and 
other colleges. In 1934 he began 
his association with national adver- 
tising, having had much to do, over 
the past 14 years, with the direction 
of the well-known Vermont histor- 
ical series of advertisements of the 
National Life. 

Mr. Crane is the author of three 
successful books—including two 
well-known volumes on Vermont, 
“Let Me Show You Vermont,” “Win- 
ter in Vermont”—and “Pendrift’. 
He holds the honorary degree of 
Master of Arts from Norwich Uni- 
versity. 

In his new position as assistant to 
the president of the National Life, 
Mr. Crane will have continued con- 
nection with the company’s pub- 
licity and public relations program, 
together with special assignments, 
and special writing in connection 
with the 100th anniversary of the 
National Life in 1950. 


MNNMONAATA 


DOWN SOUTH 


ARONA 


S A SHINING example of con- 

structive corporate thinking— 
one of many in the New South— 
may we cite the case of the Liberty 
National Life of Birmingham, Ala. 
Not only is the Liberty National 
now completing a gem of a modern 
home office building—with humidi- 
fied and conditioned air and a sleek- 
ness of interior and exterior that is 
as streamlined as a booster rocket— 
but it has adopted a plan of em- 
ployee profit-sharing, which would 
have been anathema in the East 
only five years ago—and maybe still 
is, there! 

Agents and field representatives 
of the company have their own re- 
tirement and profit plans. What we 
speak of here is profit-sharing for 
home-office employees. The Liberty 
Life carries out this program by us- 
ing a yearly management budget 
as a measuring stick. The effect 
is to cause employees to work to the 
best of their ability. Result is that 
the work gets done better and with 
fewer employees than would other- 
wise be the case. At the end of 
the year, many home-office em- 
ployees get the equal of two or more 
months’ salary as a bonus. 

Furthermore, the company has 
installed a splendid luncheon and 
snack room where items are free 
to employees. Medical service is 
match the forward thinking—as re- 


available on the premises and the 
officials of the company plan exten- 
sions of employee-benefit moves as 
rapidly as they can be effected. 
James A. Livingston, Jr., actuary of 
the company, keeps tabs on the de- 
tails. (He knows what it’s like to 
be incapacitated, since he broke his 
back in a fall from a horse last 
Summer and, though making a 
splendid recovery, still wears an in- 
conspicuous special brace). 

It is doubtful if there are two 
dozen life insurance companies in 
the United States today (out of a 
grand total of over 550 so-called 
legal reserve companies) which can 
gards employees and their working 


conditions—of the Liberty National. 
The wage scale may not be as_ high, 
in the aggregate, as it is in New 
York, Boston or Chicago, but, all 
things considered, this Southern 
company is setting up guide posts 
along the road that life insurance 
companies in many areas must 
travel in the years ahead. 


Jesse Jones Moves 
His Company Slowly 

Last year, a life insurance com- 
pany, reported to be identified 
closely with Jesse Jones, was formed 
in Houston, Texas. It is understood 
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1947—A “Beneficial” 


In presenting the 43rd Annual Statement, the Beneficial Life Insurance 
Company acknowledges the cooperation of its policyowners, field repre- 
sentatives, and home office personnel in making 1947 a “Beneficial” year. 
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Corporate Bonds (16.12% 
Corporate Stocks (2.16%) 


eee 


On City Properties (24.09% 


Policy Loans (6.22%) m 
Interest Accrued (.55%) 


Total Resources 
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Legal Reserve on Policies 


Dividends Payable to Policyowners in 1948 - 

Dividends Left by Policyowners to draw interest . 

Policy Claims in process of payment nin 

Taxes (accrued in 1947 but payable in 1948) . 

Premiums and interest paid in advance, and other current 


accounts 


Total Obligations 


Capital 
Contingency Funds 
Surplus 


Total 
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INSURANEE CE 6 COMPANY 


SALT LAKE ced UTAH 
George Albert Smith, President 


RESOURCES 


Cash in Banks and Office (1.71%) ............ 
U. S. Government Bonds (34.95%) 


\ 


YEAR 
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$ 582,454.24 
11,871,361.08 





State, County, and epg Bonds (5.38%) . 
First Mortgage Loans and — : 
On Farm Properties (5. an ene 


Home Office and other Real Estate (Be%) 


Current Net Premiums and all other items (3: 02%) 


LIABILITIES 


Additional Funds for Protection of Policyowners 


Total Benefits to Policyowners and Beneficiaries 
$25,900,664 


Total Insurance in Force 


1,829,111.36 
5,473,260.42 
733,280.23 


1,780,353.81 
8,183,060.86 
190,450.00 
2,111,124.46 
187,417.65 
1,026,270.43 


$33,968,144.54 


. $28,155,844.38 
552,568.73 
967,517.12 
117,163.34 
123,355.86 


511,253.82 
. $30,427,703.25 


$ 750,000.00 
1,000,000.00 
1,790,441.29 


$33,968,144.54 
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that Mr. Jones tried to place his 
group life business with several 
established companies, but was 
turned aside by the fact that the 
average age of the to-be-insured 
group was too high. Formation of 
the Commercial & Industrial Life 
Insurance Company followed. The 
company has its headquarters, at 
present, in 2125 Commerce Build- 
ing, Houston 2, Texas. 

At the close of 1947, the com- 
pany showed $350,000 capital and 
over $400,000 surplus with about 
$4,000,000 of life insurance in force. 
It was organized on January 6, 1947, 
and began business on February 4, 
1947. 

President of the Commercial & 
Industrial Life is M. A. Backlund, 
with B. A. Talbot as secretary and 
treasurer; and M. E. Farthing as 
vice-president. The agency director 
is C. W. Lacy and L. W. Sherman is 
chief underwriter. 

Just now, there is no indication 
that the company plans active field 
production along regular life insur- 
ance lines. On the other hand, 
there are those who feel that the 
former head of RFC and prominent 
National figure may decide to cover 
his own employees’ interests via a 
division of the new life company 
and will then permit the remainder 
of the organization to enter the 
general life insurance field. These 
commentators argue that, if the 
original employee group was too 
high in age to be acceptable to 
established companies, it would 
only be common sense to launch 
regular life insurance activities to 
offset that group’s potential loss 
while, at the same time, forging 
ahead as a definite life insurance 
carrier on the American scene. 


Limited Texas 
Company Plans 


The Sam Houston Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, which has 
headquarters in the Scanlan Build- 
ing at Houston, Texas, was licensed 
back in November, 1945, as a limited 
form carrier in the Lone Star State. 
It writes only ordinary life insur- 
ance and formally began operations 
in March of 1946. Surplus and con- 
tingency reserves amounted to about 
$25,000. 

Now, interests affiliated with the 
company have formed the Houston 
Life Insurance Company with $25,- 
000 capital and $12,500 surplus. The 
stock company will (according to 
present plans) absorb the mutual 
and thereafter be the Sam Houston 
Life Insurance Company. All stock 
of the life company is owned by 
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Percy Lyons Completes 
45 Years of Service 


MANNIE. iv 


the Sam Houston Underwriters, Inc. 
which is an investment company 
under the supervision of the Texas 
Banking Department. Policyholders 
in the life company are permitted to 
buy stock in the Sam Houston 
Underwriters, Inc. 

Officers of the life insurance com- 
pany are R. C. Salley, president; 
R. R. Bond, vice-president; Macbeth 
W. Byess, secretary; and Dr. Willard 
M. Pratt, medical director. 


Another Infant 
Texas Venture 


The International Fidelity Insur- 
ance Company, with headquarters 
at 500 Southern Standard Building, 
Houston 2, Texas, is embarking on 
its first full year of operations. The 
company was incorporated on Octo- 
ber 4, 1947, and began business that 
same month. It specializes in risks 
of the United States armed forces, 
without restriction as to aviation or 
anything else. 

Capital of the International Fidel- 
ity is $25,000 under the Texas 
limited form and on a legal reserve 
basis, with surplus of neary $15,000. 

Officers of the company are Joe 
E. Russell, president; Otis C. Rus- 
sell, secretary and treasurer and 
O. B: Parchman, vice-president. The 
superintendent of agents is Fred B. 
Dickey, who is widely known in life 
insurance circles in Fort Worth and 
Houston and who is a practical life 
insurance field director. 





HEN Percy Lyons, popular 

advertising manager for the 
Manufacturers Life, Toronto, ar- 
rived at his office recently, he was 
greeted with a basket of 45 roses— 
one for each year of his association 
with the company. Widely known 
and respected throughout the insur- 
ance business in North America, 
Mr. Lyons has the distinction of 
having served the Manufacturers 
Life longer than any other employee 
now active in its organization. 


The high esteem in which he is 
held throughout the life insurance 
advertising fraternity has been rec- 
ognized on many occasions and in 
his election to office in various asso- 
ciations. He has long been actively 
identified with the Institutional Ad- 
vertising Program of the Canadian 
Life Insurance Officers Association 
and is currently chairman of the 
Advertisers Section of that associa- 
tion. When the Life Insurance 
Advertisers Association was first 
formed in the United States some 
years ago, Mr. Lyons served as 4 
member of its executive committee, 
and was the first Canadian repre- 
sentative to hold office in the ass0- 
ciation. He is a past president of 
the Life Insurance Advertisers As 
sociation of Canada and was for 
three years treasurer of the Asse 
ciation of Canadian Advertisers. 


* > . 
The housing research section of 


the Manufacturers Life’s mortgage 
department, after months of inte 
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sive study of contemporary house 
design, has evolved a three bedroom 
plan that is meeting with consider- 
able public approval. The house, de- 
signed especially for people in the 
middle income brackets, is esti- 
mated to cost not in excess of 
$10,000 exclusive of the land. Plans 
are being offered to builders and 
prospective home owners through a 
leading Toronto architect. 

Evidence of the popular response 
to the plan is the fact that it was 
featured in a display arranged by 
the T. Eaton Company, Toronto, one 
of the contineni’s largest retail or- 
ganizations. The store built a scale 
model of the house and also erected 
five full size rooms, complete with 
furnishings and decorations. Several 
thousand people visited the exhibit 
each day it was open in Toronto, 
getting information about the house 
and about the mortgage financing 
facilities offered by the Manufac- 
turers Life. The display will later 
appear in Montreal, Hamilton, and 
Winnipeg. The same house plan 
and display was the subject of a 
cover illustration and the feature 
article in the April issue of 
Canadian Homes and Gardens, a 
magazine with wide national circu- 
lation in Canada. 
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ents G. Rowland Collins, 


Dean of the Graduate School of 
Business Administration at New 
York University, was one of the 
Principal speakers at the Spring 
meeting of the Life Insurance Asso- 
ciation of America, held at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, New York City, on 
May 12. Another leader from out- 
side the life insurance business who 
addressed the gathering was Mr. 
Arthur C. Nielsen, president of 
the A. C. Nielsen Company, Chicago. 
Life insurance executives from 
all parts of the United States and 





Canada were present to hear the 
speakers and take part in discus- 
sions pertaining to the business. 
As an innovation, a feature of the 
meeting was a question period when 
the discussions were thrown open to 
any questions from the floor. Leroy 
A. Lincoln, president of the Metro- 
politan Life, New York, and presi- 
dent of the association, acted as 
chairman of the meeting. 

The session got under way the 
afternoon of May 11, with a meet- 
ing of the Association’s board of 
directors. Executives of member 
companies attended and presented 
questions which they thought should 
be brought to the board’s attention. 

The general session of the associa- 


tion was called to order by Mr. Lin- 
coln at 10 o’clock, Wednesday, May 
12. The first item on the agenda 
was the reports of various com- 
mittees. The question period fol- 
lowed. Dr. Collins then addressed 
the gathering on one of the most 
important issue of the day, “Em- 
ployee Education, A Major Responsij- 
bility of Management.” A luncheon 
was given by the association follow- 
ing the morning program. 

The afternoon session opened with 
an address by Mr. Nielsen. His 
subject was “Marketing Research 
and Its Promise for the Business of 
Life Insurance.” Mr. Nielsen has 
headed the organization which bears 
his name since 1923. One of the 
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Our Home Office Men 
Cover the Country Too! 


The itinerary of home office principals of General American 
Life was worked out back in 1947. No hit or miss about it... 


but, a carefully planned “swing” around the country, with dates 


all set, so that district men and field representatives can enjoy 


the benefits of conference with home office men on scheduled 


dates and plan their work accordingly. This is one of many 


instances of home office cooperation and support that gives 


added meaning to the phrase.. 


with 


. you're always in business 
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VIRGINIA E. COLEMAN 


Life Insurance Association of 
America—Virginia E. Colgan, who 
since 1941 has been associate statis- 
tician of the Life Insurance Asso- 
ciation of America, has been ap- 
pointed statistician of the associa- 


© Matar Studios 
MARY E. McLELLAND 


tion. She succeeds to the position 
left vacant by the death, last Spring, 
of Charles F. Creswell. At the same 
time, Mary E. McClelland, formerly 
assistant statistician of the associa- 
tion, was made associate statistician. 





leading market research organiza- 
tions in the United States, with 
offices in New York, London and 
Canada, it has received awards for 
its outstanding contributions to ad- 
vertising research, both nationally 
and in its home city of Chicago. 

The committee in charge of ar- 
ranging the program for the asso- 
ciation’s Spring meeting included: 
Chairman—E. A. Roberts, presi- 
dent, the Fidelity Mutual Life, 
Philadelphia; Julian D. Anthony, 
president, the Columbian National 
Life, Boston; Aubrey H. Harwood, 
vice-president and counsel, Pacific 
Mutual Life, Los Angeles; Adolph 
A. Rydgren, president, Continental 
American Life, Wilmington; Frank 
S. Samford, president, Liberty Na- 
tional Life, Birmingham; and Syl- 
vester C. Smith, Jr., general coun- 
sel, Prudential, Newark. 


* * . 


AMA—H. Fred Monley, editor of 
Manager’s Magazine and a senior 
consultant for the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association, 
has been named assistant director in 
charge of schools in agency manage- 
ment, it has been announced by 
Lewis W. S. Chapman, director of 
company relations for the associa- 
tion. 

The election of Mr. Monley to his 
new position in the company rela- 
tions division took place at a recent 
meeting of the association’s board 
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of directors in Chicago. He will 
continue carrying out his editorial 
supervision of the magazine and his 
consultation responsibilities. 

Mr. Monley, a consultant for the 
association since 1941, has also been 
an instructor for the schools, has 
participated in association meetings 
and conferences, and is the author 
of several association publications. 
He was appointed editor of Man- 
ager’s Magazine in 1946. Prior to 
joining the association, he spent 
eight years with the Provident Life, 
Bismarck, N. D., during which time 
he was in charge of field training, 
editor of all publications to the 
field force, and a personal producer. 

In November, 1942, Mr. Monley 
was commissioned Ensign in the 
Naval Reserve and, after training in 
this country, was ordered to duty 
aboard an LST in the Pacific 
theatre. During his 22 months 
overseas duty he participated in five 
invasions. He was discharged in 
October, 1945, with the rank of 
Lieutenant and resumed his position 
with the association at that time. 

A graduate of the University of 
North Dakota, Mr. Monley is an 
associate of the Life Office Manage- 
ment Association. 

* . . 

Life Office Management Associa- 
tion—Seventy-eight hundred L.O.- 
M.A. Institute examinations were 
taken by life insurance employees 

















































© Fabian Bachrach 


JAMES ANDREWS, JR. 


James Andrews, Jr., until recently 
secretary of the General Milk Com- 
pany, New York City, has been ap- 
pointed assistant counsel of the 
association. He is devoting his at- 
tention to the expanding activities 
of the association in the field of 
group accident and health insur- 
ance. 

Much of the work in which Mr. 
Andrews is engaged involves liaison 
with other insurance organizations 
active in the accident and health in- 
surance field, and development work 
in connection with voluntary health 
insurance. It has been long felt 
by the association that efforts at 
the insurance institional level in 
promoting sound and effective plans 
of voluntary group hospital, surgi- 
cal and medical expense insurance 
can go far toward eliminating any 
alleged need for compulsory health 
insurance. 


throughout the country during the 
first week of May, it was announced 
by Frank L. Rowland, executive 
secretary of the Life Office Manage- 
ment Association. This year’s el 
rollment, the highest in the ass0- 
ciation’s history, is more than 
double the 1947 registration of 3,750 
and is 50 per cent greater than the 
previous high figure, which of 
curred in 1940. 


Mr. Rowland gave major credit 
for this year’s spectacular increase 
in Institute enrollments to the 
efforts of the association’s educa- 
tional council, which guides the at 
tivities of the Institute. The cou 
cil is an advisory group of the 
board of directors and is under the 
chairmanship of Lloyd K. Crippe™ 
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yice president and actuary of the 
Acacia Mutual, Washington. A. 
Kenigson, vice-president and ac- 
tuary of the Sun Life of America, 
Baltimore, is vice-chairman. Other 
members of the educational council 
are Harry H. Allen, second vice- 
president and secretary, Mutual 
Benefit Life, Newark; M. Irwin 
Doxsee, assistant actuary, Aetna 
Life, Hartford; R. J. Hasbrouck, 
manager, ordinary policy depart- 
ment, Prudential, Newark; George 
A. Parks, assistant secretary, 
Bankers Life Company of Des 
Moines; George W. Skilton, comp- 
troller, Connecticut General, Hart- 
ford; Charles M. Taylor, assistant 
secretary, Provident Mutual, Phila- 
delphia, and members of the In- 
stitute Staff. 

Made up, as it is, of life insurance 
executives who are active in the 
educational programs of their own 
companies, the educational council 
keeps the L.O.M.A. Institute courses 
attuned to the needs of member 
companies. Mr. Rowland stated 
that the highly practical nature of 
the Institute pattern has resulted 
in its being studied by other or- 
ganizations as a basis of their own 
educational plans. 

* . = 


NALU—Clifford H. Orr, C.L.U., 
National Life of Vermont, Phila- 
delphia, vice-president of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Under- 
writers, has been named chairman 
of its important committe on com- 
mittees, announces Jul B. Baumann, 
president. A committee on com- 
mittees first was authorized by 
NALU’s board of trustees in 1946. 
It is charged with soliciting, from 
all present committee chairmen and 
State and local association leaders, 
names of members qualified and 
willing to serve on the association’s 
standing and special committees. 

7 e » 


ALC—The program for the thirty- 
sixth annual meeting of the Medi- 
cal Section of the American Life 
Convention has been completed by 
Dr. Reynold C. Voss, Chairman of 
the Section, and Dr. F. Tulley 
Hallam, program chairman of the 

tion. Dr. Voss is associate medi- 
cal director of Pan-American Life; 
and Dr. Hallam is medical director, 
State Life, Indianapolis. Other 
Section officers are Dr. J. Thornley 
Bowman, medical director, London 
Life, vice-chairman; Dr. B. F. Byrd, 
medical director, National Life and 
Accident, secretary; and Dr. Ennion 
S. Williams, medical director, Life 
Insurance Company of Virginia, 
member, board of managers. 





The meeting, which usually draws 
an attendance of around 200 medi- 
cal officers of member companies of 
the American Life Convention, will 
be held this year at the Mount 
Washington Hotel, Bretton Woods, 
New Hampshire, June 24, 25 and 
26. Dr. Voss will preside at all 


sessions. 
7 7 - 


Home Office Life Underwriters’ 
Association— The annual meeting 
of the Home Office Life Under- 
writers’ Association will be held at 
the Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal, 








May 26-28. General sessions will 
take place the first two dzys; the 
Industrial Underwriting session and 
the Occupational session will be 
held the last day. W. Nelson Bag- 
ley, Travelers, Hartford, is chair- 
man of the Occupational Committee, 
and T. Frederick Brunton, John 
Hancock Mutual, Boston, is chair- 
man of the Industrial Underwriting 


Committee. 
. * * 


American Institute of Actuaries— ° 


Featured speakers at the annual 
meeting of the American Institute 





KANSAS CITY LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








LEADERSHIP IS THE KEY- 
NOTE of the President's Club. The 
Company's leaders from thirty-nine 
states and the District of Columbia are 
invited to these meetings as guests of 
President Bixby; return home with a 
renewed sense of accomplishment, new 
prestige with associates and clientele, 
new ideas acquired from other success 
ful career Bfe underwriters. 





THE ROSTER IS LONGER, for 
the third consecutive time, than the one 

i There are 177 leaders in the 
1948 Club — 62 were among the 76 
Charter Members, 55 have qualified each 
year. Congratulations, President's Club 
members, for past achievements; best 
wishes for continued success and quali- 
fication for the two 1949 mectings — 
President's Club in Detroit, President 
Bixby’s Silver Anniversary celebration 
in Quebec. 
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Agents Advisory Council of the New York Life 


Members of the Agents Advisory Council of the New York Life are 
pictured above with President George L. Harrison in a recent meeting 
at the home office. They are, from left to right, seated, Dale Carmean, 
Wichita, Kansas, Branch Office; Orrin O. Knutson, Minneapolis Branch, 
1947-48 Council Chairman; President Harrison; Charles Anchell, Madi- 
son Square Branch, New York City, 1946-47 Council Chairman; Roger 
Coffee, Golden Gate (San Francisco) Branch. 

Standing: Lyle B. Wilcox, Northern Illinois Branch; Reed W. Brinton, 
Intermountain (Salt Lake City) Branch, President of the 1947 Nylic 
Top Club Council; Charles Powers, Maine Branch; William W. Gardner, 
Fresno, California, Branch; Bernhart P. Sandlie, Montana Branch; 
Lawrence D. Chapin, Peoria, Illinois, Branch; Arthur S. Goldstein, 
Madison Square Branch, New York City; and I. M. McFadden, Memphis 
Branch. 


General Agents Advisory Council of the Aetna Life 


Members of the 1948 General Agents Advisory Council of the Aetna 
Life were snapped with company officials during a three-day confer- 
ence held recently at the home office in Hartford. Left to right: H. J. 
McLaurin, Detroit; R. W. McCreary, agency secretary; H. H. Chase, 
Pittsburgh; John A. Hill, Toledo; W. T. Craig, Cincinnati; E. H. Snow, 
Des Moines; Morgan B. Brainard, president; Ernest W. Nelson, Grand 
Rapids; Fred E. LeLaurin, New Orleans; John N. Adams, Portland; 
James P. Graham, Jr., Baltimore; D. E. Hanson, superintendent of 
agencies; R. B. Coolidge, vice president; F. E. McMahon, Detroit. The 
council, a coordinating body between field and home office, is com- 
posed of general agents whose agencies won the annual President’s 
Trophy award for outstanding performance in service to policyholders, 
agency management and sales during 1947. 
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of Actuaries, held recently at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago 
were J. Gordon Beatty, Chief Acty. 
ary, Canada Life, president of the 
Institute; Dickenson C. Duffield, 
Travelers, Hartford; and Dr. T. ¥ 
E. Greville, United States Public 
Health Services. 

Mr. Beatty discussed the part of 
the actuary in recent life under. 
writing developments; Mr. Duffield 
talked about a short method of 
developing an exposed to risk 
formula; and Dr. Neville reported 
on the development of new tables of 
co-efficients in adjusted average 
gradation formulas. 

* > + 

New York Chapter of Chartered 
Life Underwriters—In order to carry 
out one of the main tenets of the 
Chartered Life Underwriters’ prin- 
ciples, the New York Chapter of 
Chartered Life Underwriters is ar- 
ranging a series of advanced study 
courses, 

This year the subject for advanced 
study is “Details of Buy and Sell 
Agreements.” The lectures are 
taking place on Tuesday afternoons 
during May at the Union Central 
Auditorium at 225 Broadway. The 
chapter is fortunate in being able to 
persuade Stewart Monroe, of the 
Equitable Life, eminent lecturer on 
life insurance and an expert in the 
field of business insurance, to give 
the four lectures. The sessions are 
open only to members of the New 
York Chapter, their guests and the 
press. 

* 7 + 

ALC—A wide variety of subjects 
currently occupying the attention of 
life insurance executives were dis- 
cussed at three recent regional 
meeting of the American Life Con- 
vention. 

The first meeting was held April 
15 and 16 at the William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, and was attended main- 
ly by member companies domiciled 
east of the Mississippi; the second 
meeting was held at the Hotel Skir- 
vin, Oklahoma City, April 20 and 21, 
for companies from Central and 
Southwestern areas, and the final 
meeting, held for companies in the 
Pacific coast area, took place at the 
Palace Hotel, San Francisco, May 
6 and 7. 

* © + 

New York State Association of 
Life Underwriters—“The New Look 
on Life Insurance” is the theme at 
the 20th annual sales congress of the 
New York State Association of Life 
Underwriters, to be held at Masoni¢ 
Temple, Binghampton, on May 21 
The speakers at the meeting it- 
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clude: John Moynahan, NALU 
trustee, and Chicago manager, Met- 
ropolitan Life; Dr. Dwayne Orton, 
director of education, International 
Business Machines, Endicott, N. Y.; 
Honorable James F. Malone, Jr., 
jnsurance commisisoner of Penn- 
sylvania; Cornie Scheid, Cleveland 
agent, New York Life; Fernand 
DeHearne, C.L.U., manager Le- 
sauvegard, Montreal; and Frederick 
D. Russell, president, Security Mu- 
tual Life, Binghamton. 

* a 7 

Industrial Insurers Conference— 
The Industrial Insurers Conference 
is holding its 39th annual meeting 
at the General Oglethorpe Hotel, 
Wilmington Island, Savannah, Ga., 
May 20-May 22. 

om * . 

IAC—Mrs. Bj Kidd, famous as the 
proponent of the slogan, “Never 
underestimate the power of a 
woman,” will be one of the speakers 
at the 25th anniversary meeting of 
the Insurance Advertising Confer- 
ence at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York, June 3. 

Other features of the program in- 
clude a tribute to the founders and 
the past presidents of the confer- 
ence, an especially written dram- 
atic sketch showing the plight of 
insurance advertising managers be- 
fore IAC, written and produced by 
Robert R. Dearden, president of 
United States Review Publishing 
Company, and a round table devoted 
to forecasts of future events par- 
ticipated in by various insurance 
magazine editors and publishers. 

* ” * 

Life Insurance Association of 
America—A booklet reproducing 
the Federal anti-trust statutes with 
explanatory footnotes and comments 
as to the scope and application of 
those acts to insurance is being pub- 
lished by the Life Insurance Asso- 
ciation of America, according to an 
announcement by Bruce E. Shep- 
herd, the Association’s manager. This 
booklet points out that after the 
end of the insurance anti-trust 
moratorium (on June 30), which is 
provided for in the McCarren Act, 
these anti-trust statutes will apply 
to insurance to the extent that 
business is not regulated by state 
law. Prior to the SEUA decision, 
these Federal statutes were of little 
interest to the insurance business. 

* - . 

AMA—James P. Graham, general 
agent in Baltimore for Aetna Life, 
Hartford, was elected president of 
the Atlantic Alumni of Agency 
Management Association schools at 
the group’s annual meeting held 


recently at the Commodore Hotel. 
Approximately 100 graduates of the 
schools in agency management 
heard seven life insurance speakers 
on a variety of agency subjects. 
Mr. Graham succeeds John H. 
Evans, general agent in New York 
for Home Life, New York City. 
Other officers elected were George 
P. Shoemaker, general agent in New 
York for Provident Mutual, Phila- 
delphia—vice-president; Arthur V. 
Youngman, general agent in New 
York for Mutual Benefit Life, New- 
ark—secretary-treasurer. 


Life Insurance Association of 
America—Committee chairmen of 
the Association for the coming year 
have been announced by Leroy A. 
Lincoln, Association president and 
president of the Metropolitan Life, 
as follows: 

Auditing Committee—Joseph C. 
Barnsley, vice-president and 
actuary, Guardian Life, New York; 
Coordination of Activities Com- 
mittee—Gerard S. Nollen, chairman 
of the board, Bankers Life, Des 
Moines; Expansion of Accident and 
Health Insurance Activities Com- 


ALL THE NAME IMPLIES 


at retirement.. 


SECURITY 


for policyowners and Agents 


Your clients face such economic conditions today that ample provisions for a 
secure future at retirement age can be assured only through a guaranteed plan 


like Security Mutual’s 


RETIREMENT INCOME 


Our Full Time Life Agent enjoys security, too. His own non-contributory retire- 
ment plan, supplemented by social security, builds up as he brings the security 
of life insurance tc his policyowners. Group life insurance up to $10,000, plus 
hospital and surgical benefits for himself and dependents, protect him while he 
works. And he has a full line of life, accident and health and group policies to 
meet his clients’ needs as he operates under his liberal commission contract. 


Security Mutual Life Insurance Company 
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mittee—Ray D. Murphy, vice-presi- 
dent and actuary, Equitable Life, 
New York; Group Insurance Com- 
mittee—Henry S. Beers, Aetna Life, 
Hartford; Health Insurance, Con- 
ference Committee—Ralph J. 
Walker, associate actuary, Aetna 
Life; Membership Committee— 
Robert E. Henley, president, Life of 
Virginia; Program Committee — E. 
A. Roberts, president, Fidelity Mu- 
tual Life, Philadelphia. 


* . * 


AMA—“Despite differences in du- 
ties and in title, all managers are 
alike in one great respect—each car- 
ries as his central responsibility the 
profitable operation of his agency in 


the interests of all concerned—the 
public, his company, his agents, 
and himself,” it is stated in a new 
publication of the Agency Manage- 
ment Association entitled “KEEP- 
ING AGENCY OPERATION 
PROFITABLE.” 

With the impact of the severe 
general rise in prices placing a 
premium upon sound budgeting of 
agency expenditures, the 36-page 
booklet is designed to help the 
manager get maximum value from 
each dollar spent. A five-step pro- 
gram toward planning a sound and 
practical agency operation is de- 
veloped, giving managers, general 
agents, and companies a wealth of 
ideas on agency fiscal operations. 
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**Him? Oh, he’s a Bankerslifeman checking up on couples 
who will need more insurance!”’ 


Bankerslifemen Strive To Be 
First With Service 


“Johnny on the spot” when life insurance service is needed is a constant 
goal of every Bankerslifeman, but we must admit we don’t know any 
who are consulting storks for advance information. 


It’s easy to understand why Bankerslifemen are so alert. From their 
first days in their agency offices they have been receiving training that 
will make them conscious of opportunities for service. That training has 
been furthered through a series of home office directed schools with inter- 


This desire to be right on hand to render life insurance service is 
just one of the characteristics that makes the typical Bankerslifeman the 
kind of life underwriter you like to know as a friend, fellow worker 


Bankers /7/e ComPANYy 


MOINES 
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AON 


Calendar 


May 13 and 14—Actuarial Society of 
America (Annual Meeting)— 
Hotel Commodore, New York 
City. 

May 18-20— Canadian Life Officers 
Association (Annual Meeting)— 
Seigniory Club, Montebello, Que. 
bec. 

May 19-22—Industrial Insurers Con- 
ference (Annual Meeting)—Gen- 
eral Oglethorpe Hotel, Savannah, 

May 20—New York State Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters (Annual 
Spring Meeting) — Hotel Arling- 
ton, Binghamton, N. Y. 

May 24-25—Life Office Management 
Association (Spring Conference)— 
William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh. 

May 25-27—Combination Companies 
Conference, Agency Management 
Association—Seaview Country 
Club, Absecon, N. Y. 

May 26-28—Home Office Life Under- 
writers’ Association (Annual 
Meeting) — Mount Royal Hotel, 
Montreal. 

June 24-26—Medical Section, Amer- 
ican Life Convention (Annual 
Meeting)—Mount Washington 
Hotel, Bretton Woods, N. H. 

Sept. 13-17—National Association of 
Life Underwriters (Annual Meet- 
ing)—Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis. 

Sept. 22-24—Life Office Management 
Association (Annual Meeting) — 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

Nov. 10-12— Agency Management 
Association (Annual Meeting)— 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 


AMAA A 


COMPANIES 


Metropolitan Life—Frederick H 
Ecker, chairman of the board of 
directors of the Metropolitan Life, 
New York City, announced that at 
the 1948 annual meeting, acting 
upon his recommendation, the board 
adopted an amendment to the by- 
laws which provides that the presi- 
dent shall be the company’s chief 
executive officer. At this meeting, 
the following officers were [re 
elected: Frederick H. Ecker, chair 
man of the board; Leroy A. Lit- 
coln, president; Charles G. Taylor, 
Jr., executive vice-president; Fred- 
erick W. Ecker, financial vice 
president. 

Mr. Ecker stated that Mr. Lin 
coln has been an official of the com 
pany for more than 30 years and has 
served as president since March %, 
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RICHARD S. HAGGMAN 


Kansas City Life—The appoint- 
ment of Richard S. Haggman to the 
newly-created post of director of 
public relations has been announced 
by W. E. Bixby, president of Kan- 
sas City Life. Mr. Haggman comes 
to the company from the post of 
publicity director for the Chamber 
of Commerce of Kansas City. 

Public relations, publicity, adver- 
tising, sales promotion and certain 
phases of employee relations will be 
included in his responsibilities. He 
will also work closely with the field 
training department on the develop- 
ment of new sales aids and other 
material designed for use by men 
in the field. 

Bill Cummings, who for the rast 
two years has been director of sales 
promotion activities for Kansas City 
Life, has resigned to accept a schol- 
arship from the S. S. Huebner 
Foundation for Insurance Education. 
He will enter the graduate school 
of the University of Pennsylvania in 
June of this year to begin his work 
toward the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy, and plans to enter the 
teaching profession upon comple- 
tion of the three-year training pro- 
gram. 





1936. That he now assumes the 
duties of the chief executive officer, 
Mr. Ecker said, gives him and all 
of his associates the greatest pos- 
sible satisfaction. 


* - . 

Bankers Life, Iowa—The retire- 
ment, due to ill health, of J. P. 
Lorentzen, vice-president and ad- 
visory counsel, was announced at 
the 68th annual meeting of the 


Bankers Life, Des Moines, held 
recently. 


Howard Dean, assistant secretary 
of the company since 1944, was 
elected financial secretary and Leo 
Danzinger, assistant actuary since 
1942, was elected assistant vice- 
president in charge of accounting 
and office planning procedure. All 
other officers cf the company were 
re-elected. 

a 2 + 

Colonial Life of America—The 
combined results of the six regional 
meetings held recently by the Col- 
onial Life of America, Jersey City, 
were discussed at the final man- 
agers’ seminar held May 14 and 15 


at the Hotel Astor, New York City. 
The general purpose of these meet- 
ings was to discuss company policies 
and practices, introduce new and 
improved sales aids and promotional 
material and to discuss business 
methods and procedures. 

President Richard B. Evans pre- 
sided at all meetings. He was as- 
sisted by James J. Raidy, agency 
secretary. Alternating at the reg- 
ional meetings were James G. Bruce 
vice-president and secretary; and 
William C. Brown, actuary. 

Mr. Evans reported that prem- 
ium income for 1947 reached an all 
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The Berkshire’s Five Year Term Renewable to Age 60 policy also 
provides very desirable conversion privileges. 


Complete information concerning 
this new policy is now available to 
Brokers and Surplus Writers upon 
request. 


“ Berkshite 1 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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For example, the benefits and provisions 
of this unique contract make it especially 
attractive to the man who wants, in event of 
early death, a comfortable anchor to windward 
or hedge against possible financial loss to his 
family, his estate or his business. 

The Berkshire’s Five Year Term Renewable 
to Age 60 provides life insurance protection 
for five years on a level annual premium basis. 

At the end of the five year period, the 
policy may be renewed without evidence of 


insurability, upon request and payment of the 
premium at the attained age for successive five year periods . . . except 
that the final renewal shall carry protection only to age 60. 


pirrsrietD, mass. GENERAL AGENT 


our NEW... 


FIVE YEAR TERM RENEWABLE 
TO AGE 60 POLICY 


Offers the ideal solution to the problem of 
providing adequate, long term life insurance 
protection at very modest cost. 


If you are a full time Agent of 
any Company we solicit your surplus 
business only. 
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time high and was 8.8% greater 
than the previous year. Payments 
to living policyholders and benefi- 
ciaries rose 5.9%, and assets were 
increased 7.2% to $35,644,000. Life 
insurance in force on December 31, 
1947 amounted to $199,172,000, an 
increase during the year of $16,449,- 
000, which was the second highest 
in the company’s history. He indi- 
cated that the financial strength of 
the company has been improved by 
adding $353,000 to surplus funds and 
reserves, over and above those re- 
quired by statute. 
. > 
Prudential— Some 500 special 
agents of The Prudential, Newark, 
attended a series of “Dollar Guide” 
training conferences held recently 











in 18 key cities throughout the 
country. 

At the conference sessions The 
Prudential field men were put 


through an intensified training pro- 
gram to familiarize them  thor- 
oughly with the company’s new 
selling aid—the “Dollar Guide.” 
Developed by Prudential’s training 
organization, the guide is used by 
the agent to make a graphic and 
convincing presentation of life in- 
surance programming. 

According to The Prudential, find- 
ings indicate the “Dollar Guide” is 
the most successful selling tool the 
company has ever developed. 

* . * 


Equitable Life— The retirement 
of Horace W. Foskett as financial 
vice-president of the Equitable Life, 
Des Moines, has been announced by 
F. W. Hubbell, president of the com- 
pany. Mr. Foskett’s retirement, 
after almost 30 years of service 








with the Equitable, became neces- 
sary because of ill health. 
Immediate past president of the 
Life Office Management Association, 
and a trustee of that body for sev- 
eral years, Mr. Foskett also is 
widely known in life management 
circles as a participant in the ac- 
tivities of the Life Insurance Asso- 
ciation of America, National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners 
and the American Life Convention. 
He has been a member of the Joint 
Committee on Blanks during recent 


years. 
. - * 


United Fidelity Life—The first 
change in the senior officers of the 
United Fidelity Life, Dallas, since 
its organization 27 years ago, oc- 
curred recently at the regular meet- 
ing of the board of directors of the 
company, when D. Easley Waggoner 
was named president to succeed his 
father, the late D. E. Waggoner. 

At the same meeting W. H. Paint- 
er was named vice-president and 
secretary, having previously served 
as secretary and treasurer and hav- 
ing been with the company since a 
few months after its organization. 
Q. Weatherford, who has been as- 
sistant treasurer of the company 
and connected with it since 1924, 
was elected treasurer, and Vernon 
D. Singleton, who has been assistant 
vice-president, since he came with 
the company in 1942, was elected 
vice-president. 

- * * 

Prudential—Henry M. Gasser, 
who heads art activities in the ad- 
vertising and publications depart- 
ment of The Prudential, Newark, 
has been elected an associate mem- 
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* LIBERAL FIRST-YEAR COMMISSIONS 


* RETIREMENT PAY AFTER AGE 65 
American United Fieldmen Enjoy... 


* A complete kit of modern policy forms to meet 
every prospect's vital needs. 

* A Home Office that knows the agent's problems 
and helps him solve them. 
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AMERICAN UNITED OFFERS THE 
PERSONAL PRODUCER’S CONTRACT 


“High Pay for a High-Grade Job”’ 


* LARGER RENEWALS, VESTED FOR NINE YEARS 
* SERVICE FEE AFTER THE TENTH YEAR 


{ Address the Agency Department for details }e- 
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* An Underwriting Department handling sub- 
standard cases up to 500% mortality. 

* A placement average of 84% on business issued 
with extra ratings. 
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DONALD D. DORING 

Texas group insurance activities 
of The Prudential of America here- 
after will be handled through the 
company’s agencies in the State. 
With organization and _ training 
work completed, Donald D. Doring, 
who has been serving as regional 
sales manager with headquarters in 
Houston, has been returned to the 
Prudential’s home office in Newark 
preparatory to taking charge of 
group insurance sales activities in 
the company’s new Western home 
office in Los Angeles. 

Following the Prudential’s return 
to Texas in the Fall of 1946, Mr. 
Doring recruited and trained a staff 
of four group representatives. They 
included Robert P. Allen, Bertrand 
O. Baetz, Roy Cox, Jr., and George 
M. Hamilton, Jr. Under the new 
set-up, Mr. Allen becomes an assis- 
tant manager in charge of group 
insurance in the Dallas Agency 
while Mr. Baetz and Mr. Hamilton 
will assume corresponding positions 
in the San Antonio and Fort Worth 
Agencies respectively. Mr. Cox will 
be located in Houston but wil 
operate throughout the State. 














































sign. He was among the nation’s 
outstanding artists, who recently re 
ceived this distinction. 

The honor conferred on the Pri 
dential artist by the academy, whose 
membership is composed of the 
country’s leading artists, was 2 
recognition of his outstanding oils 
and water colors, which have wo 
more than 80 awards at various at 
shows throughout the country. 

7 * . 

Pilot Life—The Pilot Life, Green 

boro, N. C., recently signed a & 
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On January 25, 1867, the Equitable Life 
of Iowa was founded in Des Moines, then 
a frontier town of 8,000 people. 


The 80 intervening years have witnessed 
the development of that pioneer. enterprise 
into a national institution. In contemplat- 
ing the completion of its first century of 
service, the Company will continue to con- 
duct its affairs in the sound, constructive 
and progressive manner which Time has so 
thoroughly tested. 


EQUITABLE LIFE of 10WA 


Founded in 1867 in Des Moines 
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Increased “Packaged Profits” are 
assured when you sell Columbus 
Mutual’s “Life Packages.” The 
records of hundreds of salesmen 


prove it. So if you are not ac- 

quainted with this unique meth- 

od of insurance selling you'll 

find our sample portfolio—sent 

without obligation — especially 
lias interesting. 


The COLUMBUS MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
D. E. Ball, President Columbus 16, Ohio 








STILL IN 
18th PLACE... 


The ranking of all companies in the U. S. 
and Canada on total life insurance in force 
at the end of 1947 shows us still in I8th 
place. 


That's not half bad, considering that we 
are not yet 50 years old, . and that 
every policy of the $1,800,551,000 we 
have in force is an individual, full premium 
policy, produced by our own full-time 
agency force. 


The NATIONAL LIFE AND 
Colm 
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THE COMPANY BACK OF THE CONTRACT 


ME SERVES MOST 
WHO PROPHETS SEST 


Sounp prophecy in 
assisting others to 
establish a plan of life- 
time security is the pro- 
fessional trust of every 
underwriter. The under- 
writer who thinks effect- 
ively for his clients, as- 


sures his own success. 


Fidelity Personal Estate 
Plans were developed to 
aid our field in Estate 
engineering. In a re- 
cent survey, 81%, of our 
foremost underwriters 
indicated consistent use 


of the Personal Estate 


Plan. 
Apparently, he serves 
most, who prohpets 
best. 
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FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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week contract with VBT, Charlotte, 
for a half-hour radio program, six 
days a week, President O. F. Stafford 
has announced. This is the com- 
pany’s first large-scale radio adver- 
tising program, and the decision to 
concentrate advertising expendi- 
tures in radio represents a major 
shift in advertising policy, Mr. 
Stafford said. 

The program sponsored by the 
company is “The Briarhoppers,” a 
daily half-hour musical show, for 
years the largest daytime audience 
draw on WBT’s popular schedule. 
Heard continuously for 11 years at 
the same 4:30 to 5:00 p.m. spot on 
WBT’s schedule, “The Briarhoppers” 
has become one of the most famous 
musical groups in the South and 
in the nation. Their current Hooper 
rating is 17.6 representing over 60% 
of all radios in use at the time the 
program is broadcast. The respon- 
siveness of the program’s audience 
is exceptional, over 10,000 letters 
and cards having been received re- 
cently at a result of one announce- 
ment on the show. 

. * a 

New England Mutual—Leighton 
G. Harris has been appointed assist- 
ant director of advertising of the 
New England Mutual, Boston. He 
has been associated with the com- 
pany for six years. 

A graduate of Tufts College in 
1937 and an overseas Army veteran, 
Mr. Harris is one of the youngest 
men ever to serve on the Tufts 
Alumni Council. He is a member of 
the Life Insurance Advertisers As- 
sociation. 

+ * * 

New England Mutual—President 
George Willard Smith of the New 
England Mutual Life, Boston, has 
announced the following home office 
promotions: John Barker, Jr., coun- 
sel for the past six years, has been 
appointed general counsel; Vincent 
V. R. Booth and Ralph C. Williams, 
Jr., both attorneys in the law de- 
partment, were advanced to coun- 
sel; John W. Ayer, manager of the 
claim department was elected as 
assistant secretary, and P. Stokes 
Gaither, formerly a security analyst, 
has been advanced to assistant 
treasurer. 

7 - o 

Massachusetts Mutual Life—Wil- 
liam B. Ferguson, with the pension 
trust division of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life, Springfield, has been 
made agency assistant in charge of 
pension trust promotional and sales 
activities. Mr. Ferguson is an as- 
sociate of the Life Office Manage- 
ment Association. 


State Mutual Life—C. Julia 
Wheeler, a graduate of the Uniteg 
States Naval Academy, who, gp 
April 1, was placed on the inactiye 
list of the United States Navy with 
the rank of Rear Admiral, has beep 
appointed director of personne] of 
the State Mutual Life, Worcester, 
Admiral Wheeler is the recipient of 
several decorations, including the 
Legion of Merit with Combat y, 
Bronze Star Medal and Commenda- 
tion Ribbon. He also holds the rank 
of Commander of the Order of the 
British Empire. 


Campbell Scores 1,000 Weeks 
Of Consecutive Production 














P. C. CAMPBELL 






P. C. Campbell, Danville, Pa, 
general agent for the Philadelphia 
Life, has recently rounded out one 
thousand weeks of consecutive sales 
with that company. Leading the 
entire field force by a wide margil 
in the App-A-Week Club, he 
usually writes two or more cases 
each week. He has been among the 
ten leading producers for the past 
20 years and also a_ successful 
agency manager, making his record 
all the more impressive. He holds 
membership in the Quality Club of 
the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, the 400 Thousand 
Club of his own company and the 
Pennsylvania Life Underwritels 
Quarter Million Round Table 
Campbell was one of the organizers 
and twice president of the Susque 
hanna Valley. Association. 

Mr. Campbell has been an ardent 
student of the life insurance bust 
ness, having lectured before varie’ 
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organizations and also contributed 
numerous articles to local and na- 
tional trade magazines. Several 
years ago he published a copy- 
righted booklet on “Work Habits for 
successful Life Underwriting,” 
which enjoyed a popular demand. 
He will soon release a new publica- 
tion based on his experiences in 
reaching 1,000 weeks of consecutive 
production. 

Prior to entering business, Camp- 
bell was a teacher in the Danville, 
Pa, High School and graduated 
from Bucknell in 1922. He is a past 
lieutenant-governor of Kiwanis In- 
ternational, a member of Irem 
Temple, Sunbury Shrine Club, 
Caldwell Consistory, Theta Chi Na- 
tional Social Fraternity and the 
Elks. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
TRENDS 


(Continued from Page 9) 


government bond market is consid- 
ered an important cornerstone in 
the general stability of the economy 
of the country. A material decline 
in prices of government obligations 
accompanied, as it would be, by a 
corresponding decline in prices of 
high-grade corporate, state and mu- 
nicipal obligations, could inject an 


element of great uncertainty into 
the business picture of the country. 
Thirdly, the monetary authorities 
must consider how a sharp break in 
government obligations would affect 
holders of Series E, F and G bonds 
which are demand obligations. If 
the latter should decide to redeem 
these obligations it would not only 
cause embarrassment to the Treas- 
ury but also if the proceeds of the 
sale of these securities were spent 
they would greatly stimulate the 
inflationary forces. 

“Because of these factors and 
since the Treasury is now starting a 
new drive to sell such obligations to 
the public in large amounts, it is 
highly doubtful whether the mone- 
tary authorities will abandon the 
present policy of maintaining the 
government bond market.” 


GEORGE L. HARRISON 
President, New York Life 


An immediate and thorough study 
by life insurance companies of the 
country’s needs for equity financing, 
including the possibility that such 
companies might be able to play a 
larger part in providing equity 
money, was urged at the Forum by 
George L. Harrison, president of the 
New York Life. 

Referring specifically to common 


Continental American Honors Crawford on 25th Anniversary 
James R. Crawford, of the Mahlon B. Simon Agency of the Conti- 


nental American 


Life of Wilmington, Del., 


in Philadelphia, was 


honored last month upon the completion of 25 years of service with 
the company at a special dinner attended by the executive officers 
of the company, business associates and friends. Pictured in the photo- 
graph above are, left to right: Daniel E. Jones, vice-president, Con- 
tinental American; James R. Crawford; Max S. Bell, agency vice presi- 
dent, Continental American, who presented Mr. Crawford with a hand- 
some set of matched luggage from the company; and Adolph A. Ryd- 
“gren, dynamic president of the Continental American. 





Broader Horizons, 
Bigger Crops 


HEN a farmer has all the room 

he needs in which to work, he 
tan aim at producing bigger and better 
crops at every harvest. 


New Increased Limits —Tne com- 
pany has just adopted a revised schedule 
of higher limits of insurance, both for 
Company retention and for reinsur- 
ance. At younger ages the limits have 
more than doubled, and at older ages 
they have been increased about 50%. 


Greater Policy Benefits—rne com- 
pany’s entire series of policy forms, 
adopted Nov. 1, 1947, is broader and 
more comprehensive than ever. Non- 
forfeiture values have been increased, 
and there are other liberalized pro- 
visions which have been extended 
retroactively to existing policies. 


Broader fields, modern tools, and 
intelligent cultivation—these are the 
factors responsible for the outstand- 
ing success of New England Mutual 
Life underwriters. 


New England 
Mutual 


Li Insurance Company 


THE FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA - 1835 
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stocks, Mr. Harrison said that, while 
he was not advocating their pur- 
chase by life insurance companies, 
he believed the whole question 
should have careful consideration 
and he asked for an open-minded 
approach by life insurance manage- 
ment to the admittedly difficult 
problems involved. 

In his address, Mr. Harrison 
pointed out that the savings of the 
people are being directed to an in- 
creasing extent into the hands of 
institutional investors. Of these, the 
largest are the life insurance com- 
panies, which are now responsible 
for channeling over $4,000,000,000 of 
savings into investments each year. 

“The uninhibited flow of savings 
into capital is essential to the proper 
functioning of our free enterprise 
economy,” he declared. “Savings 
are converted into capital in the 
form of either debt or equity. If 
we hope to move ahead econom- 
ically and on an even keel, the vol- 
ume of equity financing must keep 
pace with the creation of debt.” 

Life insurance companies, he said, 
have always been sensitive to the 
changing needs of the country’s 
economy, but their supplying of 
funds to meet these needs has been 
almost exclusively through the cre- 
ation of debt. The question arises, 
he declared, whether there is “a se- 
rious impediment to the flow of 
funds into equity investments, espe- 
cially common stocks.” 

Reminding his audience of the 
“unfortunate position in which many 
railroads found themselves in the 
past,” Mr. Harrison warned that 
there is a limit to the amount of 





HARRY B. NEILD 
Harry B. Neild has been ap- 
pointed Chicago branch manager 
fer the Manufacturers Life, Toronto, 
succeed ng Loren E. Reitz, who has 
resigned to accept a _ position in 
Kansas City. Mr. Neild has been a 
member of the Manufacturers Life 
organization for 24 years, starting 

at the head office in 1924. 





debt which can be supported by any 
company. 

“As a corporation grows and ex- 
pands,” he stated, “very often the 
most logical way for it to acquire 
additional capital is through the is- 
suance of both junior and senior 
securities. If the capital structure 
of the borrowing company is to be 
well balanced, a certain amount of 
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equity financing is necessary. The 
same principle holds for the econ. 
omy as a whole.” 

Mr. Harrison cited the investment 
cf life insurance funds in preferred 
stocks and, more recently, in renta] 
housing and properties for lease to 
businesses, as evidence that the need 
for equity financing is being recog- 
nized to an increasing degree by life 
insurance companies. But such out- 
lets for equity funds have distinct 
limitations, he argued, and they 
may not be sufficient to have an 
appreciable effect upon the over-all] 
situation. 

“By far the most important and 
the usual form of corporate equity 
financing,” Mr. Harrison said, “is 
through common stocks. Such in- 
vestments, within certain limita- 
tions, are now permitted for life in- 
surance companies by some 30 
states, including such states as New 
Jersey, Connecticut, Massachusetts 
and Pennsylvania. Two other im- 
portant states, Wisconsin and Ohio, 
have only last year liberalized their 
laws. These six states together are 
the domicile of life insurance com- 
panies holding over 46% of all life 
insurance assets. But New York, 
where companies holding almost 
40% of such assets are domiciled, 
does not permit the purchase of any 
ecmmon stocks by life insurance 
companies. 

“On the other hand, Canadian life 
insurance companies are permitted 
to invest up to 15% of their assets 
in common stocks, and in England, 
where some of the world’s most 
conservative life insurance com- 
panies are domiciled, there is no re- 
striction on the purchase of common 
stocks.” 

Mr. Harrison emphasized that 
permissive legislation, in itself, is 
not necessarily the entire answer. 
He pointed out that even among 
companies in states permitting some 
investment in common stocks, such 
investments are, for the most part, 
well below the legal limitations. 
This he attributed in part to the 
fact that some of the permissive 
legislation has been passed so re- 
cently and also to the fact that, “tra- 
ditionally and by long-standing cus- 
tom, life insurance companies have 
been purchasers of fixed income 
obligations, not equities.” 

“I well appreciate,” he continued, 
“that in many segments of the life 
insurance business there are objec- 
tions to common stocks, and it must 
be admitted there are disadvantages 
to them. However, if there is a real 
impediment in the flow of savings 
into investment, and if the purchase 
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Fifty-Fourth Year of 
Dependable Service 


* The State Life Insurance Company 
has paid $160,000,000 to Policyowners 
and Beneficiaries since organization 
September 5, 1894 . . . The Company 
also holds over $69,000,000 in Assets 
for their benefit . . . Policies in force 
number 102,000 and Insurance in 
force is over $205,000,000 . . . The 
State Life offers General Agency 
Opportunities—with liberal contract, 
and up-to-date training and service 
facilities—for those qualified. 
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THE STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


A Murtuat Lecat Reserve Company Founpep 1894 




















Living Testimonials 


Speaking at the Penn Mutual Conference at 
Boca Raton, Fla., Vice President Eric G. Johnson 
made this interesting report: 


“There is in the audience today a Pennmutualist 
who receives a visitor twice a year in his office. 
This person now lives in this area part of each 
year—not far from here. He is not wealthy—but 
he is financially free! He is happy! 


“He is a living example of the therapeutic value 
of life insurance retirement income—if one can 
properly use such a term. 


“His visits to a Penn Mutual Office are for the 
purpose of expressing in person his deep apprecia- 
tion to the one who persuaded him to arrange 
years ago for his present circumstances.” 


A resort section like Florida always provides 
many living testimonials to the value of Retire- 
ment Income. 


The PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
JOHN A. STEVENSON, President 


Independence Square, Philadelphia 

















WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 


90 John Street, New York 
Telephone BArclay 7-3428 


Frank E. Gerry Frank F. Savage 


MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


Consulting Actuaries 


500—5th Ave. 100 Boylston Street 
New York 18, N. Y. Boston 16, Mass. 














DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR. 
Consulting Actuary and Certified Public 


Accountant 
188 West Randolph Street Chicago 1, Ill. 
Telephone State 1336 
Successor to Donald F. Campbell and Donald F. 
Campbell, Jr., consulting actuaries and accountants. 


GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employees’ 
Benefit and Pension Funds 


150 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK 














HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 


Woodward, Ryan, Sharp and Davis 


Consulting Actuaries 


41 Park Row, New York 
Telephone BArclay 7-4443-4 














FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 


Associate 


E. P. HIGGINS 
THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 

















Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler 


FACKLER & COMPANY 


Consulting Actuaries 


Audits Calculations Consultants 
Examinations Valuations 
8 WEST 40TH STREET NEW YORK 
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of common stocks by life insurance 
companies will materially help to 
remove that impediment, then I be- 
lieve it would be a wise and states- 
manlike thing for the life insurance 
business itself to endeavor to see if 
there are any ways by which the 
disadvantages or obstacles may be 
effectively and safely overcome. 

“Of course, the life insurance 
companies cannot alone solve the 
whole problem of the flow of funds 
from savings into capital formation. 
But we must recognize our respon- 
sibility to take the matter under the 
most serious study.” 


M. Albert Linton 
Pres., Provident Mutual Life, Philadelphia 


The Life Insurance Medical Re- 
search Fund, supported by 148 life 
insurance companies in the United 
States and Canada, has awarded 
about $1,800,000 for support of med- 
ical research in the field of disease 
of the heart and arteries, since it 
was established December, 1945, ac- 
cording to M. Albert Linton, chair- 
man of the board of directors of the 
Fund. 


Mr. Linton told the Forum that 
this area of research was chosen be- 
cause deaths from heart disease ac- 


count for one-half of all the deaths 
that occur each year in this country. 
The projects being supported by the 
Fund deal with fundamental re- 
search which seeks to discover the 
basic causes of cardio vascular dis- 
ease. Research of this kind is bound 
to be painstaking and unspectacular, 
but in the long run should prove of 
great value to life insurance policy- 
holders and the population gen- 
erally. Despite their prevalence, 
very little is known about the basic 
causes of rheumatic fever, high 
blood pressure, and hardening of 
the arteries. 

The executive head and scientific 
director of the Fund is Doctor Fran- 
cis R. Dieuaide. Grants are made 
upon the recommendation of an ad- 
visory council cf eminent qualified 
medical men from various parts of 
the country, under the chairmanship 
of Doctor Francis G. Blake, Sterling 
Professor of Medicine at Yale. 

The grants have been made to 101 
different research programs in 61 
medical colleges and special re- 
search clinics in 23 states and three 
provinces of Canada. Graduate fel- 
lowships totaling $183,000 have also 
been made to 48 doctors to help 
them prepare for carrying on re- 
search work of their own. 
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That Meet the Agent’s 
Selling Needs | 





At the recent meeting of th 
board of directors, when over $500, 
000 was appropriated, Mr. Linto, 
stated that fellowships had bee, 
granted to Doctor Mogens Faber of 
Copenhagen, Denmark, for work a 
Columbia University in New York 
under the supervision of Doctor Eq. 
win Chargaff, and another to Doctor 
John L. Webb of Pasadena, Cal, 
who will work at Oxford University 
under the supervision of Professor 
J. H. Burn. This is the first inter. 
national exchange sponsored by the 
Fund. 


PRESTIGE AND GOOD-WILL 
BUILDERS 


(Continued from Page 25) 















































ter may be personalized. The let- 
ter, used by the Kansas City Life, 
follows: 

Congratulations! The list of “Bell 
Ringers” for the next issue of “Life- 
time” has just been compiled, and 
since you were one of the com- 
pany’s leaders during the period 
from to , your 
name is included. As a matter of 
fact, you will be one of the ten 
agents who are featured. 

All of us appreciate recognition 
of this kind among our business as- 
sociates, but unfortunately good 
news about leadership does not 
reach prospects unless a definite ef- 
fort is made to tell them through 
newspapers and other local publi- 
cations. So we’re letting you know 
about your “Bell Ringer” designa- 
tion in plenty of time to get word 
to the local editor before the 
magazine is off the press. 

Probably the most effective way 
to do this is to drop around to see 



































: of-sale” selling aids. 
f the “pay-off” ... 
prospect. 
No gadgets. 
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GALVESTON, TEXAS W. 1 Moody, Jr 


~~ Right to the Sales Point 
Practical and Sale Proved 


The ANICO Agent has a tested line of “point- # 

Aids that heip him at : 
in the presence of the 
No tricky but windy “folders.” 
Anico Aids—a long line of 
them—are practical assistants, Anico has 


$1,670,000,000 
OVER A BILLION i enamen IN FORCE 


Amertcan Nationakt 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


President 
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Montgomery, Alabama 


; Not too old—Not too large. 


Its age and size make it one 
of the better companies for 
agency opportunities. 


Address inquiries to: 


W. CLYDE JENNINGS, Pres. 
Montgomery, Alabama 
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YOUR ASSET- 
WILL IT BE 

HER LIABILITY? 


The cost of leaving a home 
rather than a mortgage 
is very little. Have you 
investigated our new 
plan? 


Salue Tomorrows 
Problems Today 


JOHN AGENT 


3520 Broadway 
Kansas City, Missouri 
VAlentine 2123 
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KANSAS City LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 








One of a series of arresting newspaper 
ads offared to agents by the Kansas City 
Life. 

* 

the editor, and show him this let- 
ter, if you like. He can then get 
all the facts—many of which we 
don’t have here at the home office, 
since our “personal” files are neces- 
sarily rather limited. Or if you 
prefer, we'll be glad to help you 
prepare a “news release” and mail 
it either to you or the editor of 
your local paper. If you select the 
latter course, please send us his 
name, the name of the publication, 
and some general information about 
yourself. 

And, by the way, we’re trying to 
build up a file of press clippings 
about our representatives, so if this 
Story or any others concerning your 
connection with the company ap- 
pear in your paper, we would ap- 
Preciate it very much if you would 
tlip the item and mail it to this 
department. 


W. O. Cummings, 
Director of Sales Promotion 


The following paragraph is in- 
serted in the “Bell Ringer” letter 
sent to agents in large cities: 


We realize that you are in a 
large city and that editors of metro- 
politan newspapers are not very 
enthusiastic about devoting scarce 
news colums to life insurance 
agents. Many city agents, however, 
have obtained very good results 
from giving releases to the editor 
of a neighborhood, church or club 
publication. Naturally they reach a 
smaller number of readers in this 
way, but in many instances these 
readers are a group of natural pros- 
pects. 

When the news release is pre- 
pared at the home office, the fol- 
lowing letter is sent to the news- 
paper editor regarding “A Man of 
the Community”: 


Attached to this letter is an item 
of interest about one of the out- 
standing life insurance men in your 
area. I’m sure that the people of 
(city) will be interested to know 
that we ere recognizing his service 
to the citizens of (state) by featur- 
ing him in the forthcoming issue of 
“Lifetime,” our company’s semi- 
monthly magazine with a _ nation- 
wide circulation of more than 
twenty-five hundred. 

But the Kansas City Life does 
not stop there. Recognizing that 
many newspaper editors are under- 
standably reluctant to publicize 
people or companies who do not 
advertise, the home office has pre- 
pared a series of small advertise- 


ments which have been used by ap- 
proximately ten percent of its full- 
time representatives and several 
part-time men. They might well be 
considered a prestige and good- 
will builders, since they are not 
designed as much to get inquiries 
as to point out services that the 
Kansas City Life agent is equip- 
ped to render. 

eo. 


WASHINGTON NEWS LETTER 
(Continued fram Page 25) 


between the present high cost of 
living and the amount of monthly 
payments available under our social 
security program.” 

“The disparity is especially 
marked in our old-age and survi- 
vors insurance system, though it is 
hardly less evident in our public 
assistance program,” Mr. Ewing be- 
lieves, adding that “the cumulative 
effect of the crises has reached the 
breaking point for many reople.” 

Mr. Ewing continues: “During re- 
cent years there has been a steadily 
widening gap betwen the high cost 
of living and the low payments 
generally available under our social 
security program. In both old-age 
and survivors insurance and public 
assistance, the level of payments to 
individuals has never been really 
adequate. But with rising prices on 
necessities, the increasing differ- 
ential has imposed a heavy burden 
on those who are dependent, either 
in whole or in part, on those pay- 
ments. Those who have been hit 
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the hardest are the aged and the 
children.” 


Four Democrats—Senators Mc- 
Grath, Rhode Island; Wagner, New 
York; Murray, Montana, and Rep. 
Dingell, Michigan—are sponsoring 
legislation to carry out the pro- 
posals outlined by President Truman 
and Mr. Ewing. Chances of enact- 
ment of the suggested program this 
year are slight indeed. 


HE imsurance business as a 

whole hasn’t anything to fear as 
far as the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion is concerned. William T. Kel- 
ley, FTC general counsel, recently 
told a U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
meeting that the “limited funds” 
available to FTC “will not permit 
a great deal of work to be done by 
the commission where the enforce- 
ment of these laws, even to the 
extent applicable, will require the 
expenditure of any substantial sum 
of money.” 


Mr. Kelley continued: “Except 
perhaps for a few companies which 
are using false and misleading ad- 
vertising of such a nature as to be 
almost obvious where the expense 
of the investigation will not amount 
to much, I feel that most of the 
money available will be required 
in determining the nature and ex- 
tent of the work which can be done 
by the commission in the insurance 
field under the limitations imposed 
by Public Law 15.” 


“The commission is anxious to 











57th Your of. -Sonuice 
lo the Fumilies of 
New England 


JAY R. BENTON, President 














cooperate with the insurance in- 
dustry, to the extent possible under 
the laws it administers and under 
its policy designed to protect the 
public interest, in eliminating any 
practices prevalent in the industry 
which may constitute violations,” 
Mr. Kelley declared. 

Senator Wiley, R., Wisc., chair- 
man of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee, told the chamber meeting 
that Public Law 15 was enacted to 
set a pattern for collaboration be- 
tween the Federal government and 
State governments in the building 
of a regulatory system. 

“This pattern was that insurance 
is to be regulated in the public 
interest, and that if the states do 
not adopt necessary regulatory laws 
before July 1, 1948, the business of 
insurance will thereafter be subject 
to all Federal acts mentioned, to 
other Federal laws which may be 
applicable, and to such further acts 
as Congress may then find it neces- 
sary to adopt to supplement exist- 
ing federal laws,” Mr. Wiley stated. 

The insurance industry can do 
two things in anticipation of Federal 
“scrutiny and study,” Mr. Wiley 
added. He listed these as: “(1) An 
adequate, intelligent program of 
self-regulation, consistent with State 
regulation, (2) An adequate, in- 
telligent program of presenting the 
story of your industry to the public 
—a so-called public relations pro- 
gram.” 

Newell R. Johnson, vice-president 
of the Minnesota Mutual Life, St. 
Paul, expressed the hope that 
Washington “may also come to the 
conclusion that the pattern of State 
regulation so painstakingly devel- 
oped is adequate, not excessive, and 
not unfairly discriminatory.” 

“Assuming that Public Law 15 
was intended to make sure that 
State regulation was adequate and 
effective, I submit that a whole- 
hearted and a reasonably adequate 








effort has been made to make it up- 
necessary to take a great industry 
out of the hands of the very people 
who are close to it and force it into 
a duplication of supervision ang 
taxation that can only add to the 
cost of the services rendered to the 
public without bringing to the 
people any benefits commensurate 
to the costs involved,” he said, 
- oo 

Final reports on vital statistics 
for 1946 show a total of 3,288,672 
registered live births—an increase 
of 553,000 over 1945, according to 
FSA. The 1946 final birth rate of 
23.3 per 1,000 population including 
the armed forces overseas was an 
increase of 18.9 percent over the 
1945 rate of 19.6. The increase in 
the 1946 birth rate for the white 
population was more than twice as 
large as for the non-white. 

° . * 

Rep. Simpson, R., Ill., has intro- 
duced a bill to amend the Life In- 
surance Act to make available 
group life insurance to employees 
of members of trade associations on 
April 22. This bill, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Con- 
gress assembled, That the second 
paragraph of section 10 of chapter 
V of the Life Insurance Act (D. C. 
Code, 1940 edition, sec. 35-710) is 
amended by inserting before the 
period at the end thereof a semi- 
colon and the following: “(f) life 
insurance covering not less than 75 
per centum of the legible employees 
of all the members of any trade 
association, without medical exami- 
nation, written under a policy issued 
to such trade association, the pre- 
mium to be payable by the mem- 
bers of such trade association or by 
the members and their employees 
jointly.” 
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“YOUR BUSINESS 


Life Insurance was founded on the principal that theirs is the administration 
of a public trust—that funds entrusted to them must be held inviolate. 
Eighty-seven and one-half million Americans have now entrusted their dollars 
to the safe-keeping of Life Insurance Companies. 

As a result of the stewardship of the insurance companies of that trust, 
American families received an average of $8,525,682.00 EACH DAY during the 
year 1947—protection against financial emergencies. 

Since its establishment in North America, Life Insurance has withstood 17 
major depressions and, despite of them, the business has grown by strides— 
the business of 87,500,000 Americans. 

Peoples Life is very proud of her record of growth and 
stability. If you want a part in the great business of 
Life Insurance, you will find it pays to be friendly with’ 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


“The Friendly Company”’ 


INDIANA 


——< 
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SELLING IN THE NEW 
ERA 


(Concluded from Page 33) 


desk and plan, and when you have 
planned, then you—-you alone—get 
off that chair, take your kit and 
walk from that office to the street, 
and then you—you alone—decide if 
you shall turn right or left and 
why. Then you—you alone—must 
enter the prospect’s office and tell 
the story of life insurance. It is 
your responsibility in the job of 
selling, your responsibility to sell 
effectively for your family’s sake, 
for the sake of the family of the 
prospect, for the sake of the com- 
munity. It is a great responsibility. 
It takes courage and, if I may quote 
the Good Book: “And everyone said 
to his brother ‘be of good courage’.” 

It is easier for us to discharge 
this responsibility than salesmen in 
other jobs. It is easier to use ag- 
gressive selling methods when we 
are engaged in a business so funda- 
mentally good as ours. 

Consider this. Every year the in- 
stitution of life insurance pays to 
policyholders and their beneficiaries 
somewhere between two and one- 
half and three billions of dollars. 
That is a lot of money. Even today, 
when governmental agencies speak 
only in terms of billions, it is still 
a lot of money. Currently daily 
headlines announce articles having 
to do with the Marshall Plan, the 
ERP program. They are talking 
about spending somewhere between 
fifteen and twenty billions of dol- 
lars for the next five years in order 
to save Western Europe. There is a 
tremendous amount of debate go- 
ing on about it, but certainly the 
majority opinion seems to be that 
measures of this kind are essential. 
When the idea was first suggested 
i seemed staggering to the people 


of the United States who thought 
about those things at all—and a 
great many yet cannot comprehend 
spending such fantastic amounts 
even to save Western Europe. 

Yet, while all the debate is going 
on and while all the money is spent 
there, the institution of life insur- 
ance quietly, unassumingly, without 
fanfare, without pretension, will be 
spending as much here. To save 
America? I don’t know about that, 
but I do know that most men who 
die leave nothing but life insur- 
ance and that most death claims are 
modest claims. I know that the 
money paid by the institution of 
life insurance is almost invariably 
paid to people who need it and that, 
if it was not paid, governmental 
agencies, private charities or some 
other source would have to do the 
job. I know that and so do you. We 
do not need a Marshall Plan for 
America. We have the institution 
of life insurance. 


SPEAKING OF WOMEN 
(Continued from Page 34) 


ago, to take out a policy for their 
son—one that would not only pro- 
vide for his college education, but 
would also enable him to embark 
on his chosen career, unharried— 
as sO many young men are—by lack 
of funds. 

The groom, now 25, has a prom- 
ising career ahead of him. He can- 
not, as yet, give his wife all the 
things he wants her to have, but 
with cash on hand and free from 
the strain of having to worry about 
newly-created bills, he can devote 
his full thoughts and energies to 
furthering his position in the busi- 
ness world. 

He also realizes that his new bride 
must be protected, if anything 
should happen to him, and so has 
taken out a substantial ordinary 
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life policy. Thus, he is assured that 
his wife, whom he loves so much, 
will have a guarantee of protection, 
if anything should happen to him. 


The Mother—Two years have 
gone by and she, who, on her wed- 
ding day, thought that she could 
never know greater happiness has 
discovered how wrong she was. For 
she is now the mother of a baby 
boy. Life’s routine has changed. 
No more sleeping late on Sundays 
—more staying at home in the 
evenings. As for dad—his life 
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One of America’s biggest 
businesses is the buying of 
homes. As an aid to safeguard- 
ing the tremendous liability 
created by nationwide home- 
purchasing, Life of Virginia offers 
to home-purchasers the ‘“Mort- 
gage Cancelor” policy. 


All that its name implies, this 
plan is specially designed to 
enable the home- buyer, at 
moderate cost, to guarantee 
that his house shall be a home. 
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centers around his new son and 
heir. He, who formerly discussed 
politics and baseball with his busi- 
ness associates, now finds himself 
comparing notes with other fathers. 
And, of course, his son—though 
only a few weeks old—does phe- 
nomenal things. 
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POSTAL 


LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY 
of New York 


is issuing all forms of Life 
Insurance — standard and 
substandard. 


We are now in a position 
to accept business from 
Brokers and Licensed 
Agents. Several openings 
are available on the Com- 
pany's Agency Staff. Direct 
Correspondence to 


Agency Department 


POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


511 Fifth Avenue, New York 














Along with the pride and the joy 
comes something else—an accept- 
ance of responsibility toward this 
child they have brought into the 
world. Both now feel that they 
must concentrate on providing this 
son of theirs with the good things 
of life—that they must guide his 
growth, mentally and physically, if 
they want to maintain their now 
justifiable pride in him. 

They retrace their own lives and, 
as they look back, they become in- 
creasingly aware of just how greatly 
life insurance has assisted them 
during the various phases of their 
own growth. And so, life insurance 
becomes a solemn duty they must 
assume towards this, their first child, 
and any others that may follow. 
Dad telephones an underwriter and 
an appointment, to decide on suit- 
able insurance, is made. 

This, incidentally, is but the start 
of many other appointments, for, as 
times passes, first a daughter and 
then another son are added to com- 
plete the family picture. Dad’s 
earnings have increased, meanwhile, 
and a wise and friendly underwriter 
has helped to put him on the path 
to security for his family, if any- 
thing should happen to him. Not 
only are his family provided for in 
case of his death, but if, eventually, 
he wishes to retire, he will be finan- 
cially able to do so. 

Grandmother—Sitting in the sun 
in her back yard; tending her flower 
garden; going to visit her children, 
who now have their own families— 
these are a few of the things with 
which grandmother occupies the 
later years of her life. As for grand- 
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that practically everybody is a prospect 
for your services. 


Home Life agents are ready and willing 
to serve the needs of every income group. 
They're able, too, with modern Ordinary, 
Monthly and Weekiy Premium policies de- 
signed to fit the specifications of the 
widest variety of family budgets. 
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father—now retired from active 
business—he, at long last, can take 
time off for leisurely fishing trips, 
for catching up on reading, for do- 
ing the different things he always 
intended to do, but never had the 
time for. And for both—comrpanion- 
ship and a sense of understanding 
each of the other which is an oyt- 
growth of that love they began their 
married life with so many years 
ago. 

Both enjoy these simple things 
that now keep them occupied during 
their later years. Both enjoy it all 
the more, because whatever they do 
—separately or together—casts no 
financial burden on any of their 
children. Financial independence js 
a wonderful thing—and it is, per- 
haps, even more appreciated by 
those in the later stages of life. For 
the law of nature rules that parents 
must care for their young who, in 
their turn must care for their own 
young. So, for the old to feel that 
they take no part of what belongs 
to the young is a wonderful feeling, 
indeed. And life insurance once 
again takes a bow—this time for 
enabling grandmother and grand- 
father to enjoy the remaining years 
of their lives in comfort. 


TAX REVENUE ACT 
(Continued from Page 17) 


allowed in computing the taxable 
estate of the prior decedent. 

Under prior law, the executor of 
an estate was permitted to collect 
that proportionate part of the estate 
tax from the beneficiaries of life 
insurance policies. The new law 
continues this provision, but an 
order of priority is established for 
determining the portion of the in- 
surance proceeds receivable by the 
surviving spouse for which a mar- 
ital deduction was allowed. 


Gift Tax 


The “splitting rule” is also ex- 
tended to gifts between husbands 
and wives. Where a donor transfers 
property to his or her spouse by 
gift, one-half of the value of the gift 
is deductible. 

Gifts to third parties by husband 
and wife may also be considered a 
made one-half by each, if both hus 
band and wife signify their consent 
to such division. 

The martial deduction will not ap 
ply, however, if the gift to the 
spouse is only a life estate or other 
terminable interest. The rules are 
similar to those applicable to the 
estate tax. 
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New England Mutual 


HE New England Mutual Life, 

Boston, announces a_ revised 

schedule of higher limits of in- 
surance, effective April 1, 1948. 
President George Willard Smith 
states that these new limits have 
been made-possible by the expan- 
sion of its home office underwriting 
facilities. 

New increased limits are now 
available for all life and endow- 
ment policies, both for company re- 
tention and for reinsurance. At 
younger ages, the limits have been 
more than doubled, with an in- 
crease of about 50% at older ages. 
Limits, as they apply to investment 
contracts and to risks involving 
aviation hazards, remain unchanged 
and term insurance limits have been 
altered only slightly. The new limits 
are the same for men and women. 

The company’s life, endowment, 
retirement income and double bene- 
fit contracts and the amount at risk 
under family income and mortgage 
riders are all affected under the new 
program. For example, the ‘limits 
at age 30 for standerd insurance, 
formerly set at $150,000 have been 
raised to $225,000. 

The amount of the excess of new 
limits over the old will be subject 
to careful examination by the med- 
ical and underwriting departments. 
Generally, the amount of increase in 
limits will not be available when 
more than $500,000 of insurance is 
in force or applied for on any in- 
dividual life. 


Double indemnity limits on age 25 
through 55 have been increased 
from $25,000 to $50,000, other age 
groups remaining unchanged. This 
increase is available in cases where 
the total amount of double indem- 
nity in all companies (including ac- 
tidental death benefits) both in 
force and contemplated, does not 
exceed $500°0. The limits for spe- 
tial class risks have also been in- 


creased. 





Mutual Life 


The Mutual Life, New York City, 
has approved dividends to policy- 
holders amounting to $16,240,000 for 
1948. Dividends for 1947 amounted 
to $15,650,000. 

Alexander E. Patterson, president 
of the Mutual Life stated that each 
policyholder of the company will re- 
ceive the same amount of dividends 
in 1948 as he received in 1947, un- 
less the status of his policy has in 
the meanwhile changed. Mr. Pat- 
terson said that the total amount of 
dividends aproved for 1948 is larger 
than 1947 primarily because of the 
greater amount of insurance in 
force. 


Mutual Benefit Life 


The Mutual Benefit.Life, Newark, 
N. J., has announced additional 
policy and annuity forms for gen- 
eral use and the extension of age- 
limit for waiver of premium. 

The policy and annuity forms, de- 
veloped in connection with pension 
trust cases and now available for 
general use, include Income Endow- 
ment at age 60 (ages 46-50), 10 Year 
Income Endowments (ages 51-70) 
and Retirement annuities. 

The upper age limit for applica- 
tions for waiver of premium cover- 
age for male lives on other than 
term insurance were raised from 50 
to 55, but the age limit remains 
fixed at 50 for monthly income 
benefits. 


National Life and Accident 


The National Life and Accident, 
Nashville, Tenn., since January Ist, 
has issued its ordinary policies on 
the C.S.0. 3% basis. Industrial con- 
tracts are using the 1941 Standard 
Industrial Mortality Table at 3%. 
Two and one half per cent is the 
basis for the settlement options. 


Kansas City Life Contract 


The Kansas City Life has been 
issuing, since January Ist, a new re- 








tirement income endowment policy. 
The new policy for a life income 
beginning at maturity provides for 
120 months certain at the same 
premium rate per $1,000 for males 
and females, but a much larger 
policy is required for females in 
order to produce $10 per month of 
income. The cash values at or be- 
fore maturity and premium rates 
are somewhat higher than in the 
old contract. Death benefit is the 
face or cash value, whichever is 
greater. 


Chio National Life 


The Ohio National Life, Cincin- 
nati, announces that its gross in- 
terest rates will remain at 3% for 
accumulations, 2.5% for withdraw- 
able settlement options funds and 
3% for nonwithdrawable funds or 
the contract rate if higher. 


Life Insurance Company 
Of Virginia 

The Life Insurance Company of 
Virginia, since January 1st, has been 
on the C.S.0. 3% basis. Most 
premium rates remain unchanged 
with the exception of some reduc- 
tions among term plans. Some de- 
creases have been made in early 
policy year non-forfeiture values, 
while for later policy years some 
increases are shown. The settlement 
options, with the exception of in- 
terest only which is 2%, are based 
on 2%%. 


New World Life 


The New World Life, Seattle, has 
reduced the discount rate on all 
premiums paid in advance to 2%. 
In event of withdrawals in cash by 
the insured of any premiums paid 
in advance, the amount of refund to 
be made by the company shall be 
the amount originally received by 
it, improved at 1% compound in- 
terest less than the discount rate 
allowed at time of payment by the 
insured. 

The maximum number of pre- 
miums in advance to be held by the 
company at one time under any one 
policy shall be 20. 


American United Life 


The American United Life, India- 
napolis, has been on the C.S.0. 24% 
Commissioners’ Reserve Valuation 
method since the first of the year. 
Most non-participating endowments 
and some non-participating life and 
monthly income disability plans 
have been discontinued. Settlement 
options are based on 2% guaranteed 
interest. 
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Introduces new series of policies, Dec., 
1947, Pg. 63. 

NORTHERN LIFE OF CANADA 


Broadens aviation coverage. Oct., 1947, 


g-. 93. 
NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE 
New policy series. Jan., 1947, Pg. 62. Re- 
veals future plans. Nov., 1947, Pg. 60. 


TO CONTRACT INFORMATION 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
Increases capital. July, 1947, Pg. 64, Pre. 
sents ‘1948 Models.” Jan., 1948, Pg. 59, 

OCCIDENTAL LIFE, LOS ANGELES 
New aviation rules. May, 1947, Pg. 64. Ne» 
term rates. Sept., 1947, Pg. 58. Revise 
policy forms. Nov., 1947, Pg. 63. 

OLD AMERICAN LIFE 
—_. preferred risk policy. Sept., 1947, Pg. 
63. 


OLD LINE LIFE 


Adopts new rates and policies. Jan., 194, 


9. b 
PAN-AMERICAN 

New rates and policies. Nov., 1947, Pg. 62. 

Announces new compensation plans. Jan,, 

1948, Pg. 63. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 
New aviation rules. 

PENN MUTUAL 
Announces changes in the o'/gng. Nov., 1947, 
Pg. 60. 

PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
New Plico preferred protection plan. Mar, 
1947, Pg. 62. 

PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE 
Retains dividend scale. July, 1947, Pg. &, 


POSTAL LIFE AND CASUALTY 


Issues endowment at 65. May, 1947, Pg. & 


PROTECTED HOME CIRCLE 
Adopts C. S. O. 242% table. June, 1947 
Pg. 62. 

PROVIDENT MUTUAL 
Announces changes. Dec., 1947, Pg. &. 


PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF 
AMERICA 


New retirement annuity issued. Jan., 1947, 
Pg. 64. Revise aviation rules. Mar., 1947, 
Pg. 62. Adopts aroup creditor plan. May, 
1947, Pg. 62. Issues new underwriting rules, 
July, 1947, Pg. 62. Removes limit on pre 
mium waver Aug., 1947, Pg. 64. Announces 
new premium rules. Sept., 1947, Pg. 62 
Changes announced for future. ict., 1947, 
Pg. 93. Reports new developments. Nov., 
1947, Pg. 63. Drops mortgage loan group 
coverage, Jan., 1948, Po. 59. Announces 
dividends. Feb., 1948, Pg. 6l. 

PYRAMID LIFE 
Issues preferred risk on 3% basis. Dec. 
1947, Pg. 6 

RELIANCE LIFE 
Liberalizes sub-standard. June, 1947, Pg. U4. 
April, 1948, Pg. 63. 

SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE, BINGHAMTON, 


May, 1947, Pg. 64. 


N. Y. 
Adds junior estate law. June, 1947, Pg. & 
Increases rates on group plan. June. 1947 
Pg. 62. Policy changes. Jan., 1948, Pg. 60. 
April, 1948, Pg. 63. 

SHENANDOAH LIFE 
States revisions. Feb., 1948, Pg. 6!. 


SOUTHERN FARM BUREAU LIFE 


Premium rates shown. Sept., 1947, Pg. é& 
SOUTHWESTERN LIFE 

Announces changes. Aug., 1947, Pg. &. 
STANDARD 

Liberalizes double indemnity benefit. Jan., 

1948, Pg. 57 
STATE LIFE 


April, 1948, Pg. 62. 

STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
Dividend scale. April, 1947, Pg. 64. April, 
1948, Pg. 63. 

SUN LIFE, MONTREAL, CANADA 
Continues dividend scale. Mar., 1947, Pg. &@ 
Announces changes. Jan., 1948, Pg. 

TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
Revises aviation rules. April, 1947, Pg. & 
Announces lower term rates, June, [947 
Pg. 62. April, 1948, Pg. 62. 

UNION CENTRAL LIFE 
Adopts 2!4% basis. June, 1947, Pg. &. 

UNITED FIDELITY . 
Recent changes. April, 1947, Pg. 62. Writing 
auto accident rider. Aug., 1947, Pg. 58 

UNITED LIFE & ACCIDENT 
Issues new rate book. Mar., 1947, rg. Mi 
Adopts new rider. fos. 1947. 2 ¢ 
$2,000 minimum policy. April 1947 
Announces changes. March, 1948, Pg. 58. 

UNITED STATES LIFE 
Liberalizes A & H. 
“Quality Series."" Nov., 

WEST COAST LIFE 
To insure diabetics. Sept., 

WESTERN AND SOUTHERN 
Paid up at 60 plan. Jan., 1947, Pg. “4. New 
policy. Mar., 1947, Pg. 62 


June, 1947, Pg. 64. New 
1947, Pg. él. 


1947, Pg. 6. 
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by -LUKE €A.BURKE 


Member of the New York Bar 





Estate Tax and Life Insurance 

HE Appellate Division of the New York Supreme 
T cour recently (March 29, 1948) decided an un- 

usual and interesting case concerning Federal es- 
tate taxes and life insurance. The case has an official 
tile long enough to give one writer’s cramp so we 
will shorten it to “In the Matter of Melvin G. Pallister 
(deceased) etc.” 

A life insurance company had paid the proceeds of 
a policy directly to the beneficiary after the death of 
the insured. The executor of the insured’s estate did 
not include the proceeds of this policy in his account. 
Three years later the Federal Government claimed 
that the proceeds should have been included in the 
insured’s gross estate. The attorneys for the executor 
then compromised the Government’s demand. The 
executor then claimed reimbursement from the insur- 
ance company for a proportionate amount of the estate 
tax paid by him. This claim was based on a provision 
in the New York Decedent Estate Law. This law pro- 
vided, in effect, that, when any property required to 
be included in the gross estate did not come into the 
possession of the executor, he should be entitled to 
recover a proportionate amount of the tax paid by 
him “from whomever is in possession, or from the per- 
sons interested in the estate.” 

The question, therefore, was whether the life com- 
pany having paid the proceeds directly to the bene- 
ficiary was liable to the insured’s estate for that part 
of the Federal estate tax attributable to the proceeds 
of such policy and paid by the executor to the Federal 
taxing authority. 

The Appellate Court held that the company was not 
liable to the executor because it was not a person 
“interested in the estate” nor, having paid over the 
proceeds of the policy, was it “in possession” of any 
property that was required to be included in the gross 
estate of the insured. Furthermore, the company could 
not be held liable on the ground that it was under a 
duty to withhold a part of the proceeds of the policy 
for the estate tax. There was no such obligation im- 
posed on an insurance company by the Internal Reve- 
nue Code. 


“Survivorship Bonus’ Clause Construed 

In 1946, the Insurance Commissioner of Mississippi 
notified the National Old Line, Little Rock, Ark., that 
a provision in one of its forms of policies, designated 
‘Survivorship Bonus,” did not comply with the laws 
of the State. Therefore, the Commissioner stated, it 
was his duty to disapprove that provision and prohibit 
its issuance in Mississippi. The Commissioner’s notice 
was based on the advices of the attorney general of 
Mississippi. The matter was taken to the courts, finally 
Tfeaching the Mississippi Supreme Court, which found 


in favor of the insurance commissioner. The “Sur- 
vivorship Bonus” clause read as follows: 

“Upon payment of each full year’s premium, after 
the first and to and including the twentieth, on account 
of each and every policy issued in the same calendar 
year as this policy and containing a provision entitled 
“Survivorship Bonus,” the Company will place in a 
fund $5.00 for each $1,000 of the sum insured of such 
policy, provided that ‘sum insured’ as here used shall 
mean the ultimate sum insured in child’s policies hav- 
ing a graduated sum insured. At the end of each cal- 
endar year, the fund shall be credited with interest 
at 3% on the amount in the fund at the beginning of 
the year. No deduction shall be made from the fund 
for any purpose whatsoever, other than for payments 
if any, required by law, as by way of taxes or other- 
wise. 

“If the insured be living and if this policy be in 
force, other than by reason of the operation of one 
of the nonforfeiture values provisions, on the twentieth 
anniversary of the date hereof, this policy will have 
qualified for a Survivorship Bonus payable to the then 
life owner, and the Company will determine the 
amount of such bonus upon the expiration of the then 
calendar year. The Survivorship Bonus shall be an 
amount of money bearing the same proportion to the 
whole of the fund at the end of such calendar year, 
as the sum insured under this policy bears to the total 
sum insured under all policies that shall have qualified 
for a Survivorship Bonus in the same calendar year.” 

Section 5680 of the Mississippi Code 1942 prohibited 
the writing of any insurance contract “which does not 
distinctly state the amount of benefits payable, the 
manner of payment and the consideration therefor.” 

It was the Supreme Court’s opinion that the “Sur- 
vivorship Bonus” clause did not comply with Section 
5680. “It does not state the benefits payable. Indeed, 
it would be impossible to do so. No holder can know, 
or approximate with any degree of accuracy, the bene- 
fits he will receive thereunder, if any. It creates a 
class. That class is composed of and limited to all 
persons who take out policies during each calendar 
year, regardles of age, occupation, employment or in- 
surable risk. The holders are grouped alone upon the 
year in which the policies are issued. For that group 
the Company, each year, places in its fund from its 
surplus five dollars for eech one thousand dollars of 
insurance, plus three percent interest thereon com- 
pounded, and this is repeated for twenty years. Those 
of each class who survive the twenty years and keep 
their policies in force share in the total fund in pro- 
portion to the face amounts of their respective policies. 
How many will share therein and the amount received 
will depend (1) on the number in the class who have 
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died before the twenty years, and (2) how many haye © 
survived, and (3) of the survivors the numbers whp | 
have kept their policies in force. The result is, of © 
course, pure speculation.” [White v. National Old Line 
Insurance Co., March 8, 1948.] 


Wer Exclusion Clause 

The case of Caruso v. John Hancock Mutual Life In- 
surance Co. (New Jersey Court of Errors and Appeals, 
January 29, 1948) was one of “novel impression” ip 
New Jersey. The exclusion clause in the policy lim- 
ited company‘s lability to the return of the premiums 
paid, if death occurred “(a) ... while the insured is 
serving outside the forty-eight states of the United 
States, the District of Columbia and the Dominion of 
Canada in the military or naval or air forces of any 
country at war whether such war be declared or un- 
declared . . or, if death occurred, “(c) . . . within 
two years from the date of the issue of the policy, as 
a result of war or any cause incident thereto, whether 
such war be declared or undeclared, while the Insured 7 
is outside the States of the United States, the District 
of Columbia and the Dominion of Canada.” ; 

The policy was issued in 1942 with the plaintiff the 
named beneficiary. The insured was killed by enemy 
action in March, 1945, while serving as a soldier in 
the United States Army in Germany. 

The beneficiary sought to recover the face amount 
of the policy. It was claimed that the policy was 
ambiguous. If clause (a) applied, the beneficiary was 
limited to the amount of premiums paid, but if clause 
(c) applied, he was entitled to the face amount. 

It was held by the Court of Errors and Appeals that 
there was no ambiguity and that the beneficiary was 
only entitled to the amount of premiums paid. “Ap- 
plication of the established rules to the construction 
of the clauses in question reveals no ambiguity unless 
one is to be arbitrarily disregarded and considered 
wholly meaningless. Interpreted without strain or dis- 
tortion and assigning to the words their ordinary and 
commonly accepted meaning, there seems to be no 
valid reason why both clauses cennot be effectually 
enforced without conflict, for the limitation in clause 
(a) clearly and specifically refers only to those serving 
in the military, naval or air forces, while clause (c) 

.cClearly applies, without limitation, to insureds 
other than those serving in the armed forces, ie, 
civilians, and in modern werfare may be invoked in) 
varied and numerous situations. A Y.M.C.A., Salvation 
Army, or other fraternal or organization worker, Red 
Cross nurse, a civilian on either governmental or priv= 
ate mission, one stranded in the zone of hostilities— 
all are within its purview and the illustrations might 
be further extended.” 
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